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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
cag yacancy created by the death of Sir Cornewall Lewis 
has been filled up by the selection of Earl de Grey; his 
appointment has been given to the Marquis of Hartington ; 
and his, again, has been accepted by Mr. Stansfeld, an inde- 
pendent Liberal. The arrangement, though accepted as 
inevitable, has not given uniform satisfaction. Earl de Grey 
has earned his promotion, but it is not usual or pleasant to 
see the heads of three great departments in the Peers; while 
the rapid promotion of the Marquis of Hartington is an affront 
to allwhom he supersedes—that is, to one-third of the Liberal 
side of the House. Mr. Stansfeld’s adhesion is a gain to the 
Government, and will be a great one, if his chiefs will only 
allow him a place in debate, often refused to subordinates. 
To himself his acceptance is most creditable, for he has, in 
fact, risked his career by accepting a post which silences him, 
but which will train him for others in which his ability 
may be of more direct service to the country. 








The state of our relations with the United States came 
again under the consideration of Parliament last night. 
Mr. Horsfall moved for papers and correspondence concerning 
the seizure of the ‘ Alexandra” at Liverpool, which act 
he criticized as most arbitrary. Mr. Cobden followed with a 
sort of amendment, “to call the attention of the House to 
the motives of national self-interest, and to the obligations of 
implicd international engagements, by which the British 
Government is called upon for a vigilant and rigid enforce- 
ment of the Foreign Enlistment Act.” Mr. Cobden made a 
fine and statesmanlike speech, and was listened to with deep 
attention by acrowded House. Bat the feeling of the majority, 
as evinced in frequent cries and interruptions, was clearly 
against him. Mr. Horsman followed, with a strong pro- 
Southern speech, earning loud applause by such statements 
as the following :—* The independence of the South is an 
acknowledged fact.” Indeed, the House appeared-in an exceed- 
ingly warlike mood all through the debate, the importance of 
which was testified by the presence of both Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Mason in the diplomatic gallery. 


Mr. Roebuck made a very violent and foolish speech on 
Thursday night in the House of Commons, on occasion of 
Admiral Wilkes’s sins, in which he declared that, having 
originally sympathized with the North (when was that?) he 
had found their conduct “ unfit for the courtesies and the 
community of the civilized world.” In the Trent case, he 
thinks, the Americans “truckled’’ to England. Since then, 
he says, in allusion to Mr. Adams’s “ permit,” we have per- 
mitted the American Minister to become the “ Minister of 
Commerce” for England. Mr. Roebuck, “speaking for the 
English people,”’ says he is ‘prepared for war,” and wishes the 
commerce of this country no longer to-be subject “‘ to the sneer- 
ing insolence of an upstart race.’ That is a louder bark than 








usual from Tear'em. But does not Mr. Roebuck see that 
the ‘‘tall talk” in America is as closely related to his own 
as it is possible for two modes of speech to be? When, later in 
the evening, Mr. Crawford (to whom the Peterhoff, the ship 
which Admiral Wilkes has seized with so little pretext, belongs) 
said that he had heard Mr. Roebuck’s speech “with distaste, and 
almost with disgust,” and Mr. Newdegate reproved him with 
nearly equal severity,—the House felt that the only Yankee 
declaimer within its walls had been sufficiently set down. 
Lord Palmerston, to whom it belonged, however, to deprecate 
Mr. Roebuck’s language, since he answered, or rather declined 
to answer, that gentleman's question, was ominously silent ; 
his influence having never yet been exerted, like Lord 
Russell’s, to prevent misunderstanding and maintain an 
attitude of impartial dignity. 


Mr. Adams, the American Minister in this country, has 
written one very foolish letter, and another very unwise one, 
which have been published within the last week. The first 
was a letter dated April 9th, addressed to Admiral Dupont 
commanding the Federal fleet in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
informing him that “amid the muititude of fraudulent and 
dishonest enterprises from this kingdom to furnish supplies to 
the rebels in the United States through the pretence of a 
destination to some port in Mexico,” it gives him (Mr. 
Adams) “pleasure” to distinguish Messrs. Howell and 
Zirman’s as an honest enterprise to furnish arms to the 
Mexicans; and he accordingly requests Admiral Dupont to 
let the bearer pass. This curious document assumes 
that Mr. Adams has a right to discriminate between lawe 
ful enterprises leaving the ports of this country, which the 
American Government chooses to permit and approve and those 
which it condemns and threatens. For, of course, a certificate 
that a ship bound toa neutral port is not to be searched 
implies that ships with no such certificate may and will be. 
This was arrogant enough; the further blunder of diplomati- 
cally condemning France and favouring Mexico was simply 
an aggravation of the imprudence. But having had time to 
reflect, and having received an application from Messrs. Pile and 
Spence for a similar certificate for the Sea Queen, Mr. Adams 
declined,—saying that he had ‘‘no authority to exercise any 
discrimination in regard either to the vessels or the yoyages 
of Her Majesty’s subjects.” This is well enough, but the 
letter is unwise, because instead of availing himself of the 
opportunity to regret and apologize for the error he had 
committed, he tries to fusten on Messrs. Pile and Spence “a 
misconception of the course taken by me heretofore.” There 
does not seem to have been any misconception, and Lord 
Russell has expressed in the House of Lords the natural dis- 
pleasure not only of the Government, but of all Englishmen, 
at the attitude which Mr. Adams had in his first letter 
assumed. 





The same subject was raised in the Lords by the Marquis of 
Clanricarde, whose remarks drew a most spirited speech from 
Earl Russell. The. Foreign Secretary blamed Mr. Adams 
severely, but stated, amidst loud cheers, that he had not com- 
plained to Mr. Adams but to the American Government. ‘To 
place mail agents on board vessels suiling to Matamoras, as 
recommended by many merchants, would be to make precisely 
the same blunder as Mr. Adams, viz., to draw distinctions 
among British vessels. He had therefore preferred to release 
all vessels from their obligation to carry mails to Matamoras. 
He quoted many cases in which the Washington Cabinct had 
investigated complaints and granted redress, condemned the 
practice of presupposing that a friendly power wanted to 
violate international law, and in his happiest manner depre- 
eated being drawn by passion into proceedings not founded on 
justice. The speech was one of those which now and then 
justify Earl Russell’s high place in the councils of Great 
Britain. 





A case which promises to rank among causes célébres, com- 
menced before the Chief Justice on Thursday. Colonel 
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Calthorpe, in his book called “ Letters from Head-Quarters,” | mence on or about the Ist May. He crosses the Rappahan- 
charged the Earl of Cardigan, in substance, with running nock by Port Royal, and moves straight down upon Rich- 
away during the charge of the Light Brigade. The charge/mond. The result will probably depend upon a battle fought 
was one often whispered; but Lord Cardigan took no notice | half way to the city. Upon that battle will probably turn 
until he heard it was about to be embalmed in Mr. Kinglake’s | the future course of the war, for if the Federals win it they 
book. He then made this application, supporting it by | will have found an Abolitionist who can lead. 

the affidavits of Lieut. T. G. Johnstone, of _ so agent 
i . Je ‘ol. glas, of } ursda ced r 
Set the a hy g ony a Wightaan pode 50,000/. in aid of the subscriptions for a memorial to the 
and G. Weatherly, corporal. Most of these witnesses affirm | P rince Consort. The resolution was adopted, very properly, 
in distinct and peremptory language that they saw Lord without opposition, but the form of the memorial seems a bad 


: ssian batteries, and there defend | °me- It is to be an Eleanor Cross, 150 feet high, and to cost 
ean pestamg he Sees San, oa Soe one |750/. a foot. It is, therefore, to be profusely ornamented, 


himself against certain Cossacks, and that he was one | , rot , ¢ 
of the last to retreat. Nothing can be more emphatic than | achag get pe Pn — A gray ag —_— = 

: : ond aw it syer | Hyde Park will hardly be visible except in the Park itself, 
Ghsie tactimneny, end we ean. only wonder why % was never | whereas had the ornaments been omitted, and the cross raised 


id th t, which ted the | ‘ nents 
besnght forward before. So did the Court, wales granted the | to double the height, it might have been seen from every part 


bon probe aot pettens mg of - gta = ~~ | of London, and even from Windsor Castle. Beauty of design 
Col. Calthorpe’s book, the one complained of, was published | — all, but magnitude impresses the mind far more deeply 
five years ago. ne ee ; Bruges, with bells tolling only on the anniversary to the 
Nine men perished on the 18th instant at the Botallack mine, Prince Consort’s funeral, would have been, had the funds. 
the well-known copper and tin mine near the Land’s End. | allowed, a far nobler memorial, and have trebled the sub- 
They were ascending a diagonal shaft —— ~ long = a | scriptions besides. 
“¢ skip,” cr carriage placed on a tramway, and drawn up by a PE 0g ercusge : 
didn tat had jut senthed the top when the chain broke. | On Tuesday — Sir a ng > hg. = rater his 
The skip went down with frightful velocity, and the men | oa yc ap fe. - perce y = "ea eh 
wane famed ob the feat Cees es yee. designed to prove that all who had investigated the subject 
The revolution in Poland advances. The insurgents | condemned the separate jurisdiction than that it was in itself 
adhere to their plan of avoiding pitched battles, and training | @ nuisance. He was answered by Alderman Sidney, who was 
their men in a series of minor skirmishes, in which the Rus- laughed at, but several members announced their intention of 
sians almost invariably suffer heavily. Arms are rapidly | resisting the second reading. The City will exert its whole 
entering the country, and the Central Committee has issued a | strength to defeat the bill, on the plea that it abrogates the 
decree imposing an income-tax upon property. Peasants, day | great principle of local self-government, and a good many 
labourers, and artizans are exempted, but all other persons | boroughs will be taken in by that fair seeming argument. We 
with less than 100. a year will pay two per cent., up to 250/. | also are friends to self-government, but then it must be the 
five per cent., and beyond that sum ten per cent. of their | house which governs itself, not the hall and the doorstep. 


incomes. The money is not to be used for the daily wants of ‘ PGR one ee 
the guerillas, but to Be held at the disposal of the Committee, The Pays publishes = * eae analysis rv the note ad- 
and employed, there seems little doubt, in purchasing arms dressed by M. Drouyn de Lhuys to St. Petersburg. It is 
end, shoal Pr help arrive, in orga nizing a emall regular unexpectedly decided in tone. The French Minister declares. 
army. N on-payment is punished by distraint, and betrayal | pone hoe “4 yer = praia er tig =——. 
of the tax-gatherers to the Russians by immediate death. :E cal Sager hy he . i ¥ ind te + 5 aateeall 
Every province of old Poland, except Posen, West Prussia, | SYT°P¢, excite the public mind, and may, “‘if prolonged, 
7 ore : “ke P my : . ’ disturb the relations of Governments to such a degree as to 
and Galicia, is now in full insurrection. There is no Dic- | os , 
jeter hut "th = Geemaitten celles to walliicer motion, on produce the most regretable consequences.” It is, therefore, 
? eae y Ds | the interest of all the Powers that the cause of such dis- 
General Wysocki. (nein /turbances should be “ definitely removed,” and that Russia 
Rumours have been circulated all through the week of should adopt measures which would afford to Poland a pro- 
negotiations between Paris and Sweden, but the facts appa- | spect of “lasting peace.’? The notes from Great Britain and 
rent are few. Carlscrona is to be fortified, and some vessels Austria are almost identical, and the correspondence produced 
lated with iron. The Crown Prince has given toasts in a sensation in St. Petersburg. The answer is not expected 
seaweed of Poland, and the Polish agent, Prince Constantine just yet, as the Czar will doubtless consult his humble friends 
Czartoryski, has been rapturously received by the leading at Berlin. 
cireles of Stockholm. The oe spot — por - — The Archbishop of York (Dr. Thompson) has so much 
of the insurrection, and it is oer Hi Soin Fh ; eee re yt “ah confidence in his clergy that he is sure none of them will allow 
in the event of war Sweden w we toe "That _— mse the | Dr. Colenso to enter their pulpits. But for this moral secu- 
senneemen of rece her = aaie E we ag —t rity he would ‘‘ take every legal means to prevent the evil.” 
tains 136,000 square miles, —-nearly three Englands,— ® popur | As it is, he proposes to them to pray and study more, “ that 
lation of a million anda half, and indefinite capabilities. we may be able so to set forth to our own people the message 
M. de Persigny has surpassed himself. The Monifewr of | of inspiration, so to hold up to them the glorious life of the 
the 23rd instant actually contains an announcement that the | Son of God, that truth may be more acceptable to them than 
Government will punish severely those journals which call error ;”—by which we suppose it is meant that not to Dr. 
the candidates put forward by the Opposition “independent Colenso alone, but to Bunsen, and Ewald, and all the greatest 
candidates.” That ‘designation is an insult to those candi- | Hebrew scholars of the last century, error has been more 
dates who enjoy the sympathy of the country and the confi- | acceptable than truth. It is difficult to believe Dr. Thomp- 
dence of Government.” M. de Persigny chooses words oddly. | son sincere in assuming that no one can believe “ in the glo- 
One sympathizes with the afflicted or injured. Does he mean | rious life of the Son of God” who is neither satisfied that 
to imply that the confidence of the Government is a wound to | Exodus is contemporary history, nor that it is tradition pre- 
the candidate demanding public sympathy? The Emperor | served and dictated by God. So childish an opinion may be 
had better nominate the Legislature at once, and so save his held by Bishops, but only when they have never been, or 
Ministers from the trouble of garotting the electors in order to , have ceased to be, scholars. 
ss eedeueentaaan —_—_—_—__—_ The sacerdotal power in France nas gained a new and decisive 
The Federal attack on Charleston has failed. The siege | victory. The seat in the Academy vacated by the death of 
commenced on the 7th inst., nine Federal iron-clads, all of | M. Biot was to have been filled by M. Littré, a man whose 
them turreted, opening fire on Fort Sumter at 3,000 yards. | chief claim lay in philology. The Academy have long wished 
At four o’clock the “‘Ironsides”’ and the ‘‘Keokuk” withdrew, | to produce an historical French dictionary, and M. Littré has 
the former disabled, and the latter so injured that she became | been engaged in the preparation of 7 a dictionary for the 
a wreck. The contrivance for removing torpedoes, a sort of | last twenty years. Unfortunately, also, he is a Comtist, and 
huge “‘ cow-catcher,” attached to the bow of the Keokuk, | a mers canes in that negative philosophy to which M. 
wholly failed. Seven iron-clads remained within the bar, | Comte, with apparent irony, gave the name of “ positive.” 
but the attack would not, it was thought, be renewed. The The priests, therefore, have got up a crusade against his 
repulse will be severely felt in the North, and will accelerate election, proposed the Count De Carné in his place, and 
General Hooker’s advance on Richmond, which is to com- |} Monseigneur Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, has just issued an 
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On Thursday the Premier asked for a Parliamentary grant of 
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electioneering document, aimed nominally at the “ positive” 
philosophy, but also confessedly at M. Littré. The holy 
father repeats in France some of the recent language of Dr. 
Pusey ; he has imposed upon himself the task of reading up 
the infidel literature, and the “involuntary terror” which 
its denials have produced in him have forced him 
into this act of opposition to the contagion of unbe- 
lief. Nobody should act on impulses of involuntary 
terror, least of all Christian priests. The Bishop of 
Orleans has succeeded in frustrating the election of M. 
Littré, and putting M. Carné (by eighteen to eleven) in the 
honourable place on which the former had counted with 


reasonable certainty. But he has also—and this must be, 


consolatory to him—probably deepened the bitterness of M. 


Littré’s scepticism by an act of gross injustice committed in | 


the name of his Church. He has turned the due reward of 
literary merit into a reward for subserviency to the Church ; 


and he has once more thrown down that gage to French | 


learning and wit which the Encyclopedists took up at the 
end of the last century with such disastrous results to France 


and the world. When the Church begins trembling attacks | 


on philosophy, philosophy begins laughing attacks on the 
Church. 


The Government of Prussia has taken one step fartaer 
towards despotism. Ina debate on the 17th April, raised by 
Herr Twesten, the Premier ‘remarked, apropos of Denmark, 
that ‘if the Government found it necessary to go to war, it 
would do so with or without the approbation of the Cham- 
ber.” Deputy Léwe characterized this remark as a speech 
in the ‘Russian dialect,” and Dr. Virchow reminded the 
House that the Premier had disappeared, and moved, that 
in virtue of article 60, he should be invited to attend. M. Von 
Bismark, who was in another room, hereupon reappeared, 
and sneeringly said that both the last speaker and 
the one who preceded him were perfectly intelligible 
in the next room. A deputy remarked on this insult that 
the Germans had a large stock of patience, but that the 
Minister President was exhausting it fast, but the Vice- 
President decided that there was no ground for calling the 
Minister to order! To tell the Lower House that it isa 
debating club is, therefore, in order in Prussia. 





who resent an affront with the pistol, put up with insolence 


like this to their collective body. Why not, at all events, | 


pass resolutions condemning the Premier, and then, if power- 
less to do more, appeal to public opinion ? The Chamber seems 
almost to like to be kicked. The King, it is officially stated, 
has just sentenced a citizen to Spandau on his own sole 
authority for neglecting to salute him in the street. Why, we 
dare say he thinks, should not a father punish his son for 
being disrespectful ? 


The Italian papers record, with pleasure, that Baron 
Ricasoli has visited the King at Florence. His Majesty was 
exceedingly gracious, talked politics for an hour, and at the 
end of the interview promised to visit the Baron in his ancient 
castle of Broglio. As the greatest misfortune of Italy is the 
enmity between the King and the Baron, the incident is of 
importance. 
the Interior, La Marmora Minister at War, and Prince 
Humbert Viceroy of Naples, Italy would have time to organize 
her final demand for Rome. 


Small pox appears to be raging in London. The hospital 
for that disease is overcrowded, and the applicants are ten 
times times the number within. The Lords of the Privy 
Council have, therefore, called on all boards of guardians to 
enforce the Vaccination Acts, to improve the arrangements 
for vaccination, and to establish temporary hospitals for this 
disease alone. It is curious how little panic this disease, 
which is contagious, causes, when compared with the cholera, 
which is not, 


with the crowd in lanes and alleys, and so spread the disease 
atevery step. A correspondent of the 7imes recommends that 
the Queen’s Bench Prison, which is to be pulled down, should 
be turned into a cholera hospital. Why not take two or three 
of the condemned City churches? They can have no nobler 
function. 





A company has been started, we see, called the General 
Steam Cultivation, which proposes to purchase and let to the 
farmers every kind of steam implement. It is quite time. 
If agriculture, as a business, is to attract capital like other 
trades, the soil must be cultivated with every resource of 


It is hard | 
to discover why the majority, which is composed of individuals | 


With Ricasoli as Premier, Peruzzi Minister of | 


One cholera patient will clear a court, while | 
men with the pustules strongly developed are allowed to mix | 


a 
| TOWNSEND, Proprietor. 


‘modern science. Guano will pay where sewage will not, and 
steam ploughs and steam fluils where kand labour would 
eat up all profit. Farmers are beginning to feel this, but the 
hire of the implements is still much too high. Each owner 
has a guasi monopoly in his own district, and thinks himself 
dreadfully used if he does not make fifty per cent. The com- 
pany, if it can but overcome the difficulty of scattering its 
agency over a wide surface, will commence a most healthy 
competition. 


Signor Farini, the ex-Prime Minister of Italy, is dying at 
Novalesa, and unable even to understand the token of grati- 
tude which has just been voted him by the Italian Parlia- 
ment. A commission appointed to consider a Bill for granting 
him a pension, and the means of paying his debts, has given 
in in its favour a brief but exceedingly good report. The Bill, 
|which passed the Chamber without debate by 190 votes 
against 11, and the Senate by 65 to 15, gives him 1,000/. a 
| year for life, of which 160/. reverts after his death to his 
' mother, and 160/. to his wife. Besides this, 8,000/. is voted 
for the payment of his debts. The Commissioners reported 
against any greater gift ‘commensurate with his services,” 
| expressly on the ground that “in Italy political changes have 
| brought too many ruinous losses, but power has enriched no 
|one—a ground of satisfaction for ourselves, a deep lesson to 
| coming generations ;—a sentence warmly applauded by the 
|Chamber. It was due in a large measure to the marvellous 
| efforts of Signor Farini and Baron Ricasoli, that after the 
| peace of Villafranca the Duchies, instead of acquiescing in 
Napoleon’s kind arrangements for their future welfare under 
their old masters, insisted on preserving for themselves and 
| for Italy their newly gained freedom. This deserved, as it 
has obtained, the profound gratitude of Italy, and has earned 
for Farini the honour of being coupled with the greatest states- 
man of modern times—Count Cavour—in the eloquent lan- 
guage of the Royal Commission. If the knowledge of this 
tribute to his services could but pass his failing senses, his 
death could hardly be regarded as an unhappy one. 





The public should pay attention to events at Oxford. A 
measure for improving the system of examination, which 
gained the approval of Congregation, has been rejected by 
Convocation. In other words, the reforms of the men who 
know what Oxford needs, and who do the work of the Uni- 
versity, have been delayed by the country clergy, who have 
| never educated themselves, and who neither know nor care 
| how to educate others. 


Mr. Glaisher and Mr. Coxwell, the acronauts, have nar- 
rowly avoided a dip in the Channel. They ascended at 
| 1.17 p.m. this day week, and reached the height of four and 
| a half miles, when it became apparent that they must descend 
| quick, unless they wished for a dip in the sea. At 2.46 
| Mr. Coxwell perceived Beachey Head, naturally became 
| nervous, and let off ballast so rapidly that they descended 
the last two miles in four minutes, alighting near the 
‘railway station at Newhaven, and breaking most of their 
| instruments with the impact. The most curious result of this 
| ascent is the different chemical effect of light at higher strata 
in the atmosphere. Mr. Glaisher took slips of sensitized 
photographic paper, and arranged that similar slips should be 
| exposed at the same time at Greenwich Observatory, and the 
}amount of “colouration”? noted every five minutes. The 
paper in the balloon was exposed to the full rays of the 
sun, with this extraordinary result—that at three miles 
high, the paper did not colour so much in half an 
|hour as in the grounds of the Royal Observatory in one 
‘minute. This would seem to indicate that the chemical 
|effects of light are largely due to its passage through the 
}atmosphere, or at least to the density of the atmosphere 
| through which it has recently passed. 


The New Threes and Reduced Annuities are at 913 91}. 
Bank Stock, 234 236. India 5 per Cent., 1093 1093; ditto, 
| Enfaced Paper, 107} 107}; and the 5} ditto, 1154. Turkish 6 
per Cents., 1858, 684; 1862, 693 703. The Consolidés, 47} 474. 
Greek Bonds, 287 29; and the Coupons, 133 134. Italian Stock, 
70} 71. Confederate Loan, 14 1} prem. Egyptian, 97} 98}. 
| Mexican Bonds continue at 334. A new bank has been started 
_called the Bank of Otago, New Zealand, which intends to take 
advantage of the large business created by the Otago gold-fields. 








All payments on account of the “ OverLaxp Frienp or Ixpt,” and “ Frinxp or 


Invi,” due in England, are to be made to Mr. Grorce STREET, 30 Cornhbill.—M. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
sn 
DRIFTING TO WAR. 
ge Continent is becoming uneasy, not, we fear, without 
cause, for all the signs which in Europe precede a great 
war are once again abroad. The chancelleries repeat, every 
day more hurriedly, that there is nothing at all in the wind, 


Emperor learnt in Italy. Conservatives argue that Austria | 


| Government of St. Petersburg is seriously annoyed, and the 
| reported suspension of intercourse between the two Courts, 
though so sharply denied, is probably only premature. 

| No one in England, perhaps, save Earl Russell, knows 

, precisely how far the Swedish Government accept these views 
of their people. Their agreement is, however, at least pos- 
sible, and that is sufficient to explain the agitation in Paris. 


' The adhesion of Sweden would bring an otherwise impossible 
and “ officious” journals deny with anxious audacity every task within the category of merely difficult enterprises. A 
incideut which looks important. Financiers recount the em- | 
barrassments which bind France to remain at peace, and | 
statesmen talk of Mexico, and think of the lesson which the | 


war with Russia, with Sweden for base, is a widely different 
thing from war with no base save ships’ decks. King Oscar 
commands an army, of which, as there is no internal diseon- 
tent to suppress, at least fifty thousand men must be dis- 


must in the end for her own sake declare against interven- | posable, and a mosquito fleet, strong in numbers, and 


tion, and Liberals doubt if Great Britain will permit a con- 
test of which she cannot foresee the end. The Premier of | 
Prussia, with all his arrogance, still abstains from fulfilling | 
the agreement he also refuses to publish; and the British | 
Ministry consents to reductions, as if it were sure of peace. | 
The Emperor himself orders the journals to be a little more | 
moderate in their opposition to Russia, retains M. Fould who 
represents economy, rebukes Prince Jerome who represents | 
war, anl thanks M. Bonjean, Conservative orator, for the 
accuracy with which he has reproduced his own imperial | 
sentiments. What can be more satisfactory ? and yet the un- 
easiness ouly increases. Parisians whisper to each other small 
things—how the Emperor has written an autograph letter to 
Vienna, how the Prefect of the Seine allows cafés chantants to 
ring with songs in favour of Poland, how M. de Seebach, 
agent de police du monde, is flying from capital to capital, and 
how the Russian Embassy can scarcely conceal its growing 
alarm and annoyance; and draw therefrom conclusions not 
favourable to the peace of the world. Then stories are told 
identical with those which preceded the Italian campaign. 
The Emperor is always studying maps. Orders have been 
sent to put the fleet in commission. The commissariat is 
buying vinegar, useless unless a great fleet is about to pro- 
eced on a voyage. Troops seem to observant eyes to be col- 
lecting at the point where they would gather were their 
chief meditating a sudden spring on the Rhine. The 
Emperor deprecates all “ incitements to the public mind,” 
but never attempts to prohibit them, the Ultramontanes are 
quict and hopeful, Zouaves give a dinner to M. de Roche- 
brune, and every Pole who chooses travels to Cracow 
under Trench protection. One half of these stories are 
false, mere inventions of salon and boulevard, an the 
other half are grossly exaggerated ; but they all increase while 
explaining the swell in the public mind. The truth is, the 
political gossips have discovered that it is possible to reach 
Warsaw without, as Earl Russell sneered, “ sailing there,” 
and without, as somebody said, ‘sending the Zouaves in 
balloons.” For the first time since 1815 they have recognized 
the existence of Sweden, have remembered the Swedish army 
and Swedish fleet, and have recalled certain projects which 
were to have been carried out had the Crimean war endured. 
Divided from Russia only by a sea which is more like a strait, 
Sweden has been specially exposed to the pressure which for 
fifty years the Czars have exercised on all around. She 
has seen her richest provinces taken away, her influence in 
Europe destroyed, her rights in the Baltic assailed, her 
capital threatened by Russian fortresses not thirty miles from 
her shore. Her aspiration for union with Denmark has been 
persistently resisted, and her safety is menaced by the 


enduring thirst of Russia for the possession of Hammerfest, | 


a port which, below the range of the ice, would seat 
the great empire on the Atlantic, and render the freedom 
of the Baltic a matter of minor importance. The relation 
between the Royal houses, moreover, has never been very 
cordial, the Romanoffs looking on the Bernadottes as inter- 
lopers, whom they could not well put down. Add to the 
fretful irritation nourished in the people by the encroachments 


of forty years, the permanent dislike of the reigning family, | 


and we may easily explain the enthusiastic approval with 
which the Swedes have welcomed the Polish revolt. The 


agent of Poland at Stockholm, Prince C. Czartoryski, who goes | 


to buy arms, is received by the people with acclamations, by 
the nobles with dinners, and by the heir apparent with a 
feast at which toasts are drunk such as Kosciusko might have 


accepted with pleasure. Now is the time, say the Swedes. | 


If France will but heartily assist, Poland may be emancipated 


and Finland restored, the Baltic enfranchised, and the Scandi- | 


naviin powers relieved from a state of armed preparation 
which renders progress impossible. For such an end Sweden 
will run great risks, perhaps even furnish the army round 
Which the Poles may rally. So loud is this talk that the 


specially adapted to warfare within the Baltic. ‘The arsenals 
are fuily supplied, and though the country is poor, its 
finances are in good order, and its credit is unimpaired. 
Above all, it has those advantages of position the want of 


| which cripples the Western Powers. It is within striking 


distance of Russia, near enough to make the transport of 
armies possible, and the introduction of arms very easy ; to 
afford refuge for French fleets, and to simplify all difficulties of 
commissariat. We all remember what Piedmont accom- 
plished for Italy, and the aid of any organized Stat», even 
of one so weak as Sweden, would change the whole aspect of 
the Polish insurrection, and make the eight or nine mil- 
lions of men now affected by the revolt available as recruits 
against Russia. 
| It is the perception of these facts, of the possibility of as- 
| sisting Poland, which has so greatly increased the previous 
| excitement in France. To jump in aftcr a drowning friend 
| is one thing, to throw him a rope another, and one much more 
_ likely to be enthusiastically done. The pressure, therefore, 
on the Emperor increases, and as he yields his concessions 
increase the force which he begins to obey. Nor is the ex- 
citement diminished by the diplomatic proceedings which are 
slowly oozing out. If the sketch published in the Pays is 
accurate, and it must at least have been authorizel by a 
Minister, the French note to St. Petersburg was unex- 
| pectedly stern. The disturbances are declared to be merely 
the symptoms of ‘an inveterate disease,” they may ‘ produce 
the most regrettable consequences ;”’ their cause must be “ de- 
finitively removed.” These are phrases which Governments 
seldom employ, except when they are prepared to support 
covert menace by open action, and we are not surprised at 
the lively sensation which they have produced ia 5t. Peters- 
burg, or at the statement circulated in the Globe that the 
Czar referred to Berlin before considering his forma! reply. 
There is, of course, the chance that, alarmed at the attitude 
of Europe, fettered by his recent emancipation, and with his 
finance in disorder, the Czar may resolve on concession; but 
what can he concede which would at once content the 
Poles, the West, and his own people? He cannot give 
Poland her freedom, as the English Liberals desire, for the 
Russians will not be refused a boon which their subjeets have 
obtained. He cannot give Poland half-freedom, as English 
| Conservatives ask; for the insurgents would either continue 
_the contest or demand a national army as a grarantec, which 
/army would be the instrument of a still deadlier strife. Ie 
ean only grant Poland her independence, and what more could 
| he lose, even if defeated after an exhausting war? Central 
Russia is not a land to invade, and the border is sur- 
‘rounded only by weak or impotent Powers. Unless there 
are forces at work within Russia, of which the West 
| knows nothing, and which paralyze the Czar, even within the 
vast regions in which there are no Poles, his policy must 
be in accord with his inclination, and both lead to a blank 
| refusal to submit to external force. It will then be for 
| Napoleon to decide whether or not to let France loose, and he, 
| of all men, remembers what Paris thought of the King whose 
| Minister announced with complacency that “order reigned in 
| Warsaw.’ Bonapartes can face hatred but not contempt, and 
the power which, able to free Poland and committe to diplo- 
| matie action for Poland, left Poiand once more to be crushed, 
woull be in the eyes of most Frenchmen simply contemptible. 
‘It is but a sentiment, perhaps, which dictates this fevling for 
Poland; but then French sentiment is the one thing in 
| France which is always noble, and which no French ruler 
| who comprehends France will venture t» disregard. The 
| Emperor can do much in France; but it woull be safer 
for him to send a thousand electors to Cayenne, than 
to call those electors “subjects.” The Pope is about, 
it is said, to pronounce an allocution in favour of 
Poland, and with the Reds and the Ultramontanes, Mon- 
| talembert and Louis Blane, the Empress and the minority of 
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the Chamber, for once in unison, it is not an Emperor who 
understands at once France and his epoch who can afford to 
resist. While the Poles, with a wisdom patient of suffering, 
keep up the war without meeting the troops in the field, 
there is ample cause for the uneasiness now stealing over 
every capital of the Continent. Orders to journals to 
moderate” their tone will scarcely serve to re-assure men 
who remember M. de Persigny’s remark, ‘*The Empire 
dreads, above all, moderate opposition.” 
DR. STANLEY ON SUBSCRIPTION. 
R. STANLEY'S letter to the Bishop of London on sub- 
scription may well date a great crisis in the history of 
our Church. It is not a religious manifesto on behalf of the 
“liberal,” or any other theological school. It is a statesman- 
like political argument of the first order, which ought to tell, 
and we hope will tell, as powerfully on the most Conservative 
theologians as it probably will on the minds of the critics who 
think the geology of Genesis erroneous and the imagery of 
the Apocalypse Asiatic and obscure. 

The central idea of the whole argument is the statesman- 
like assertion of Bishop Burnet’s, that ‘Churches and 
societies are much better secured by /aws than by subscrip- 
tions; it is a more easy as well as a more reasonable mode of 
government.” Now, we venture to assert that the more every 
school in the Church considers that statement, compares it 
with the history of the past, and applies it to the troubles of 
the present, the more clearly will it come out that this is the 
truth for the present crisis in the English establishment. We 
think Dr. Stanley emphatically right in separating this question 
entirely from the question of theological modifications in the 
standard of faith. We, and possibly he, might wish for con- 
siderable simplifications in this respect. The Athanasian 
Creed, for example, is a scandal, as we consider it, on the 
charity, and an insult to the sobricty of the Anglican Church ; 
but the question of the expulsion of the Athanasian 
Creed from our formularies is so entirely distinct from 
the question of subscription, and will divide so many 
who might unite on the latter question, that it ought 
not to be in any way wrapt up with it. Dr. Stanley's pro 
posal in the present pamphtet is to leave the standard or law 
of the Church’s belief completely unchanged at present, but 
to sweep entirely away the principle of subscription, whether 
as applied to the candidates for the higher degree at Oxford, 
or to the candidates for orders and the incumbents of benefices. 

We have got so much accustomed to think of subscription 
as the natural appendage of the clerical profession, that we 
have quite forgotten how few precedents history has to show in 
its defence, and how exceedingly bad those precedents are. 
The expedient of subscriptionis, in fact, an attempt to make the 
clergymen of the Church prisoners on parole, when no other 
metiiod than that of parole could effectually reach one half of 
the moral opportunities of breaking bounds. The advantages of 
the parole method is that the restraining law, whatever it be, 
is by this means made, or intended to be made, an inward, 
instead of an outward, power, relying on self-knowledge as 
well as on external warnings to protect from the danger of 
transgression, aud leaning, in fact, wholly on the conscience, 
instead of on the fear of consequences. Now, this is, of all 
other guarantees, the most dangerous for any complicated 
system of prohibitions, and, we maintain, especially and ex- 
ceptionally dangerous for the complicated system of 
doctrinal prohibitions included within so delicate and 
so rapidly varying a horizon as theological truth presents 
even to a professedly immutable church. ‘The parole method 
of securing an obligation is only tolerable when the obliga- 





tion undertaken is exceedingly definite, simple, and easily | 


performed. But, imagine it applied to the civil law of Eng- 
land. Imagine every man who becomes a citizen signing an 
obligation to observe even a very simple code of laws, such, 
say, as Lord Macaulay drew up for India! What could be 
the result, except a certain and probably rapid relaxation of 
the sense of duty attaching to these kinds of obligation—a 
relaxation which has certainly followed the method of sub- | 
scription now obtained in the English Church. In short, 
the inquisitorial mode of trying to identify a very com- 
plex system of enactments with the individual conscience, 
by requiring a man to pledge his honour to its observance, is 
one of the most ruinous which a civil ruler ever devised for | 
increasing the authority of law. The only result is to break, 
by the strain of the pressure, the sense of obligation altogether, 
and to change a frank recognition of the penalties attaching to 
a careless or unconscious infraction of the law into a sccret | 
contempt for the whole principle of the law. If in civil | 





‘matters the obviovs wisdom of a great State is not to 


perplex simp!e men’s understanding, but to bring home 
to them in each ease by practical experience what the 
exact limit of their own rights is,—it is a thousand 
times more important that in theological matters, where 
everything depends on the freedom and individual ardour 
with which truth is embraced, that men should not feel their 
honour hampered by large, intricate, and ill-comprehended 
obligations, but should be free,—within the limits which 
the external ecclesiastical law might put to their energies,— 
to teach Christian truth exactly as it best came home to 
them. If there be propositions—like the malignant tag te 
the Athanasian Creed,—which, as Christian ministers, they 
feel they must preach against, they would then be, at their 
peril, at liberty to do so honourably. And if no one chose to 
enforce the penalty,—instead of feeling their honour soiled 
and their peace of conscience broken, they would simply 
have shown that the Church wished to rezard this as an 
obsolete pieve of legislation which is ripe for repeal. By 
this means the doctrinal standard of the Church would re- 
main intact, and an ecclesiastical prosecution would be the 
true and only remedy for the teaching of strange doctrine, as 
a civil prosecution is the true and only remedy for an infrae- 
tion of our civil code. And while clergymen’s conscicnces 
would be relieved from all the casuistries invented to apologize 
for modern subscription, a public benefit quite as great would 
be conferred, as Dr. Stanley points out, by taking away from 
ecclesiastical prosecutions, when they do occur, all the venom 
which mutual accusations of insincerity and dishonourable con- 
duct give. If a man is found to have transgressed the civil 
law he simply pays the appointed penalty, and there 
is an end of the matter, unless he has also forfeited 
men’s moral esteem. But at present a breach of eccle- 
siastical law is always accompanied by the bitterest recrimina- 
tions, simply on account of this futile attempt to fortify the 
whole code by p'elging the personal honour of every indivi- 
dual subjected to it. 

And what are the dangers in this proposal of Dr. Stanley's? 
He shows us that for centuries the Church has worked with- 
out subscription much better than it has ever worked with it, 
—that up to the Council of Nica the notion never entered 
any Christian head, and then first suggested itself as the 
“rude expedient of a half-ceducated soldier to enforce unani- 
mity in the Church ;” that the Roman Catholic and Greek 
clergy are not bound by anything at ail analogous to 
our subscriptions; that the same is now true even in 
many of the Swiss Cautons and Protestant States of 
Germany, though the national confessions remain for the 
most part ‘acknowledged and venerated standards of doc- 
trine;” that in Protestant England the theory of sub- 
scription has only graduily grown up, and was not in 
the least contemplated by the great Reformers; that the 
‘* subscription ” now enforced to the Liturgy is an altogether 
unprecedented device of ignorant bigotry, by which the lan- 
guage of praise and prayer is wrenched from its natural 
purpose to turn it into a dogmatic machinery, for which it is 
wholly unadapted ; and that the result of this attempt at 
enforcing uniformity has been to produce the most bitter and 
irreconcileable disputes. In whut else could the clumsy at- 
tempt result to make every clergyman identify himself, 
as a matter of conscience, with above six hundred theo- 
logical propositions in the Thirty-nine Articles alone, 
and God only knows how mmy in the Prayer Book, 
to everything contained in which he is compelled t» 
pledge his ‘‘unfeigned,” but also very unmeaning “as- 
sent and consent?” As Dr. Stanley remarks, the Bible, 
which has never been protected by any subscription 
from laymen at all, even at the Universities, und as regards 
even clergymen, only by a very imperfect clause included in 
the subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, which Dr. Lush- 
ington has recently declared to be consisteut with the largest 
practical freedom, has retained a far stronger influence over 
the nation than any one of the inferences from it to which such 
complicated subscriptions have been enforced. Instead of truly 
protecting the Church from doubt, subscription has indeed 
engendered a whole host of doubts, by throwing men’s 
minds out of the attitude of faith into the morbid one of 
hesitating scraples. ‘‘ We have never,” says Dr. Stanley, 
“been called to declare our belief in the grandeur of Isuiab, 
or the pathos of Jeremiah, or the wisdom of Paul, or the 
Divine pre-eminence of the Gospels. But we acknowledge 
this all the more readily, because we have not been entrapped 
into it by a legal snare in early youth.” 

To make a highly complicated law which men shall be 
expected to put in furce upon themselves,—and this is what a 
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subscription necessarily means,—is always a political error and 
often a grave political injustice, for the truth is, that in the 
case of any law worthy of the name its true and legitimate 


operation can only be ensured by trained administrators who | 
have passed the larger part of a lifetime in considering in | 


what sense one portion of a code ought to be taken as modify- 
ing another portion. For example, here is an instance taken 
from Dr. Stauley’s own experience of the result of a self- 
administered code of law, and what result can more com- 


at its head. He enjoys the confidence of the army, a singular 
| popularity in the bureaus, and the hearty sympathy of the 
great class interested in the success of the Volunteers. If it 
be possible to eradicate wholly the lurking jealousy between 
the ‘“‘regulars” and the “auxiliaries,’”’ he is the man todo 
it, and it would be difficult, in the existing circumstances of 
the country, with a cry for reduction and a ery for exertion 
rising up simultaneously, to name a higher qualification. 
Then he is a firm and consistent Liberal—znot of the old Whig 


pletely prove not only its fuultiness but the actual mis- | school—with no dread of change for itself, no fear of the 
carriage of legal aims it involves? ‘Of all the clergy | Continent, and no crotchets which high office is not certain to 
whom [I have known I can truly say that few have more/cure. It is something, too, to see a man under thirty-six ap- 
exactly exemplified the best characteristics of an English | pointed Secretary of State, to feel that England is not to be 
clergyman than the Rev. Charles Wodehouse, late Canon | governed, like Rome, by an endless succession of half worn- 
of Norwich. He will forgive me if I go back to the days | out capabilities. The men of 1815 have ruled them till 
when I first knew him, now more thau twenty years ago, | Englishmen half forget that the greatest rulers of earth have 
when his kindly Christian courtesy and good sense won from | been young, half fancy a man of forty must be deficient in 
me and mine a gratitude which can never be discharged. | ripe experience, are half inclined to believe that the faculty 
There was nothing whatever in his opinions or his tendencies | of keeping alive is itself a proof of brain. If we were to have 
to divide him from the mass of his countrymen or his clerical | a Peer, best of all Lord De Grey; but the condition of affairs 
brethren. His sermons were orthodox, gentle, persuasive, | which made him inevitable is by no means satisfactory. The 
manly. His parochial and cathedral ministrations were such | House of Commons is sadly reduced when it is necessary 
as would have made him acceptable in any parish or in any | to leave it without direct control over the three great 
cathedral in the land. But after a long struggle, commenced | departments, when it is actually wise to treat it as a 
almost from the time when he first became aware that he had | body entitled to an initiative ouly in matters of trade 
subscribed to formularies with which, in three minute points, | and taxes. It is fortunate that the Chancellor of the 
he could not heartily agree, he gave up, at severe cost to| Exchequer cannot be a Peer, and that Lord Palmer- 
himself, the positions in which he had led a happy and useful | ston seats himself, or the House might wake up some day 
life for nearly fifty years. . . . There is, probably, no Bishop on | to find itself, like the American Congress, with no one in it 
the bench who would interpret the damnatory clauses of the | directly accountable for the proceedings of the Executive. 
Athanasian Creed in any other sense than that required by | It is vain to say that the under-secretaries are as responsible 
Mr. Wodehouse. There are certainly very few Bishops who, | to the House as their chiefs. They cannot, to begin with, 
if asked, would not explain their use of the words of the Ordi- | make promises, or even affect to ‘‘ bow to the evident sense of 
nation Service in a sense exactly similar to that desired by | the House.”’ The will of Earl Russell individually affects the 
him. The difference between him and his brethren was | affairs of the Continent, but who cares about the will of 
simply that he had a scruple—as many thought, an excess of | Mr. Layard, or what is the use of scolding Lord Hartington 
scruple—in making and continuing a subscription which the | because a regiment has been destroyed by favouritism or the 
great bulk of the clergy accepted in the same sense as he was | Cape flooded with needless troops? It is not the fault of the 
desirous of putting upon it.” Premier particularly; we cannot, any more than the rest of the 

The only guarantee for any true freedom is to leave the | world, point out a Commoner who could have administered the 
interpretation and application of the law to lawyers, and this | War Office, though at least four might be named competent 
is exactly what the system of subscription seeks to prevent. | either to the India Board or the Home Secretariat, and Lord 
And it is infinitely more important in the case of ecclesiastical | Palmerston had a fair right to set the general principle aside 
law than any other; for the clergy have need of free in favour of special ability. It is the fault of the party he 
consciences to produce any vivid impression at all. And how, | leads, which, by persistent and dangerous negligence, is throw- 
under the weight of a few thousand subtle intellectual and | ing executive power once again into the hands of the Peers. 
moral obligations, they contrive to seem, and, perhaps, be | It is useless to argue that their monopoly of training is one of 








so little injured as they are, we can only explain by that great 
principle which Bishop Butler pointed out as applying to 
our intellectual and moral no less than to our physical nature, 
that passive impressions fade away with repetition, though 
active energies strengthen. Dr. Stanley has taken up a} 
position in which he will be warmly supported by every true 








the results of the Reform Bill, and therefore unavoidable. 
It is true, of course, in part, that this one prediction of 
the enemies of that measure has been realized, and that 
the reformed House does not grow administrators as the 
unreformed one did; that borough ten-pounders have a liking 
for middle-aged mediocrities as ‘‘ practical’? as themselves, 


liberal theologian, by many who are far from liberal theolo-| and that the counties only elect the young when they are 
gians, and by all who know the utterly paralyzing nature of | sure to carry the benefit of their training just when it is 
moral scruples. There are hundreds, and, but for the case-| most useful into the Upper House. It is also true that the 
hardening effect of habit, there would be thousands, of clergy- | new aristocracy dreads the representation of minorities, which 


men who would now say to younger men, hesitating on the 
threshold of the Church, ‘‘ We would that you were, not only 
almost, but altogether, such as we are, except these bonds!” 





THE NEW APPOINTMENTS. 
HE Secretary of State for War, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and the First Lord of the Admiralty, are now all 
Peers. The three most important departments of the State, 
possessing the largest patronage, exercising the widest in- 
fluence, and expending one-half the revenue of the country, or 
three-fourths of all taxes not impropriated for the maintenance 


it feels instinctively would make it possible for men like 
John Stuart Mill to enter Parliament, and reduce the prac- 
tical men to their natural insignificance. But the evil is not 
unavoidable for all that, for the Tories do avoid it. They 
have men enough in the Commons, young men ‘ coming 
on,” posts for all who show the capacity which will 
help them up to power. If it were not that able men 
can seldom continue Tories—the only reason for the perma- 
nent failure of the Tory press—they, the party who do not need 
wisdom or eloquence, would sweep the House of its keenest 
brains and cleverest tongues, and leave their antagonists 





of national credit, are now represented in the Commons by | ly the conviction of right they have not the power to 
under-secretaries, men who can only utter what their absent | explain. _For the past twenty years whom have the 
chiefs may dictate. At a time when politics and foreign | great Whigs brought forward, except Mr. Lowe, and 
affairs are synonymous, when a European war seems imminent, | he is practically shelved , by the present Supercession. 
when a maritime war may break out at any hour, and when They have kept the nominee boroughs, which intellect 
the entire fleet is under reconstruction, the representatives of | might have redeemed foreldest sons, and leftthe great boroughs, 
the people have not among them a Cabinet Minister who can | which eldest sons might have won, to be represented by 
sign a despatch, or raise a regiment, or authorize the smallest | Radical lawyers. Lord sits for——, and, of course, Mr. 
change in dockyard administration. That is the only objec- Harvey Lewis is elected for Marylebone. Even now they are 
tion to the selection of Lord De Grey, but it is one of which, | pushing forward only one man, Lord Hartington, and he is 
were the House ina less quiescent humour, the Government | # member of a great aristocratic house, quite able to take care 
would yet hear enough. Personally, the new Minister is, | of itself without so strong a helping hand. : : 
perhaps, the best who could have been selected within Lord| But Mr. Stansfeld? Mr. Stansfeld is not a Whig ; and if 
Palmerston’s very limited field. He was recommended by | he were, the mode in which this selection was made 
Lord Herbert shortly before he died as the one man who | Strengthens the case. Lord Palmerston desired, very wisely, 
thoroughly understood the department, and who ought, | to conciliate the independent Liberals, who were getting 
for the interests of the country, to be speedily placed visibly tired of the cavalier style in which he sometimes 
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appeals to his enemies for support against his friends. A seat 
in the Cabinet is, however, greatly too much for people who 
“are to stick to the last,’’ so, in defiance of the precedents 
which leave one of the three great departments in the 
Commons, the only Peer of the party is selected to fill the 
‘vacancy. That left the War Office still to be represented 
in the Commons, and as that office is important not in itself, 
but in the position it accidentally confers, it is filled by a 
future duke only just received in the Government. And then 
the office he leaves, which represents nothing, and whose occu- 
pant ought to be over-ridden by the Parliamentary secretary, 
who himself is only a subordinate, is offered to Mr. Stansfeld, 


a man of twice Lord Hartington’s Parliamentary standing. It is | 


possible, of course, that the post was first offered to the mem- 
ber for Halifax, and in that case the arrangement is no fault 
of the Premier’s; but until distinctly stated in Parliament, we 
shall continue to doubt that Mr. Stansfeld, if he joined the 
Ministry at all, would reject one of its most conspicuous 
posts. There is not the slightest objection to the swift pro- 
motion of the Marquis of Hartington. If the representative 
of the Cavendishes chooses political life, and will work, so 
much the better for the country, which the territorial 
lords will influence in office or out of it, and the quick pro- 
motion of these men seems our only chance of rulers 
with vigour unexhausted by years. But there ought to 
be fair play on all sides, unity between the great sec- 
tions of Liberals, not a condescending patronage of one by 
the other. The Whigs must offer alliance, not simply chuck 
us abone. We are rejoiced to see Mr. Stansfeld in office 


anywhere, and on almost any terms, for office will soon | 


correct his one fault, a tendency to a vagueness of purpose 


which all his dulcet speech does not invariably conceal. | 


In power he will not sing a prose “‘ Dies Ire” over Poland, but 
urge or restrain intervention, not denounce Navy extrava- 
gance, but compel that particular dockyard to respect official 
decorum. There is nota manlier Liberal in the House, or 


one who, while free from the self-imposed shackles of the | 


Manchester men, more heartily sympathizes with progress 
abroad, as well as at home. He brings to the aid of the 
Government, if they would only use it, a gift of exposition, 
cruelly wanting both in Sir Charles Wood and Sir George 
Grey, and just that spark of earnest feeling which some of 
the Whigs burnt out in their struggle for the Reform Bill. 
He is an acquisition, but he might have been a greater one, 
had Lord Palmerston been more careful to avoid the appear- 
ance of slighting the very men whose alliance he asked, or 
throwing the balance of power so completely into the hands 
of the Peers. 





THE TACTICS OF THE ALDERMEN. 

JHE discussion on the introduction of the Bill for the 

Amalgamation of the City and Metropolitan Police 
affords an almost laughable instance of the tendency of human 
nature to cling to a privilege. It is not because it is pleasant 
or profitable, or ornamental, though its possessors will cer- 
tainly attribute to it all these qualities—but because it is 
something which other people have not. A landowner who 
never fired a gun in his life is as fierce against poachers as the 
mightiest Nimrod of the age. The Baron of Bradwardine 
could not be satisfied till he had pulled off the Pretender’s 
boots. And the City is moving heaven and earth to preserve 


D. W. Harvey—an efficiency which his successor will be 
lucky if he succeeds in maintaining—the task to which they 
are destined by the Alderman and Sheriff seems beyond the 
powers of merely mortal policemen. The fact is, if our 
, liberties can be lost by entrusting a force armed with the 
/martial truncheon to the Government of the day, they are 
irretrievably gone already. Already Sir George Grey has 
the 7,000 myrmidons of Sir Richard Mayne at his command, 
and 600 more could scarcely make our danger greater than it 
is. And if that wicked and traitorous attempt to overthrow 
the Constitution ever should be made, though the six hundred 
| were as the heroes of Marathon, and the Lord Mayor of the 
period should have all the heroism which the present holder 
of that high office has shown at many a volunteer review, the 
devoted band overpowered by numbers could but show a 
glorious but unprofitable resistance. 

But the Bill does not merely endanger our liberties, it tends 
to centralization. There is a vague terror about this objection 
which the strongest mind cannot entirely shake off. ‘It is 
manifest,” says the Lord Mayor—and, no doubt, he knows— 
‘that this is the turning point in the history of local self- 
government.” A terrible doubt comes over one whether the 
| abolition of Smithfield Market may not have been the turning 
| point before this calamitous period. Certainly we heard just 

the same awful threats about the Constitution then; while, 
on the other hand, when Sir Robert Peel, in 1829, centralized 
the management of the police of an area of no less than 700 
square miles, the Aldermen were, so far as we know, 
}at peace about the liberties of the country. But then 
Sir Robert wisely declined to meddle with the City: 
inow the case is altered, and we are told that chaos 
|is coming again, because little more than one square 
mile is to be placed under the same jurisdiction. But the 
| Corporation of the City may very well be itself charged with 
centralizing tendencies. What did it do, when in 1839 it 
tramed its own force on the model of the Metropolitan Police ? 
Alas! it centralized the City. It swept away the local self- 
government of more than thirty parishes. It abolished Verges, 
,it silenced Dogberry. How, then, can we now trust all this 
‘new-born zeal for local self-government? Men are very 
cynical ; they seldom 


“Give to truth and virtue that 
Which simpleness and merit purchaseth,” 


/and we fear they will see in this dread of centralization 
nothing but a selfish clap-trap, readily adopted when the City 
|is called on to yield a privilege, but which is never heard of 
| when one is to be acquired. 
| But these imaginary dangers are, in reality, a mere pretext. 
| What the Corporation is urging on every borough in England 
|is, that this Bill will be made a precedent for amalgamating 
| the police of the boroughs with that of the counties in which 
| they are situated, and there is reason to fear lest the borough 
members will be subjected to very severe pressure to induce 
| them to vote against it. We believe this notion to be utterly 
| groundless. There is no parallel between the two cases. The 
| whole metropolis is, in the eyes of a man of common sense, 
| but one city. The population of the Strand does not differ 
| from that of Fleet Street. The duties of the City force and 
the Metropolitan force are just alike. But the difference 
| between an agricultural and a town population is very con- 


‘to itself the invidious distinction “of keeping a picked body | siderable, and there is, doubtless, a real, if not a very apparent 
of police simply to minister to its own vanity.” But while | distinction, between the duties and discipline of a rural and 
in these enlightened days an aristocratic privilege vanishes | urban police. The only just parallel would be to suppose an 
before the reformer like dust before the winds of spring, a | agricultural parish in the heart of Norfolk, removed trom the 
middle-class privilege seems to enjoy a charmed life. All the | jurisdiction of the county magistrates, and maintaining two or 
ten-pound householders in England hurry to the rescue. They, | three blue-coated constables under the control of the church- 
too, have some little anomalous right which the bigger abuse | wardens, to save the country from the consequences of over- 
‘covers and protects. Meanwhile, the threatened interest | centralization. 
sadroitly hide the real question at issue beneath a cloud of | It cannot be denied that the existing division of authority 
big words and swelling phrases. ‘“ Tyranny” and “injus-|is anomalous, but the zealots of municipal institutions, 
tice” are freely imputed. Some impassioned advocate regrets | nothing daunted, have a scheme for the removal of this 
that an opponent “did not for his own sake die thirty years | objection. Every district of the metropolis which sends 
‘ago.” A popular bugbear like the dread of “centralization” | members to Parliament is to be made a corporate town, and 
is disinterred ; and, at last, ina passionate outburst of patriotic | is, of course, to have the control of its own constabulary. Sir 
enthusiasm, the liberties of the whole country are declared | Richard Mayne is to disappear, and the metropolis is to have 
to depend on the existence of 600 policemen, warranted not to | its police under seven or eight different heads, one in West- 
follow a Home Secretary, who would lead them “to awe, or | minster, one in Lambeth, one in Southwark, and so forth. 
disperse assemblies of the people legally convened to assert | And this absurdity is gravely propounded, in order that a small 
popular rights, or redress popular grievances.” ‘body of respectable tradesmen living between St. Paul’s and 
Unwilling to deprive any patriot of his legitimate fame, | the Mansion House may still preserve what they are pleased 
we have pleasure in naming Alderman and Sheriff Lawrence | to call a privilege. 
as the author of this last terrible and disquieting discovery. | The dislike of the boroughs to be amalgamated with the 
But while we recognize the efficiency to which the City | counties is intelligible, for the borough police costs less than that 


| 


Police were brought by the untiring exertions of the late Mr. | of the counties by 14/. 12s. 6d. per head. But the City Police 
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is the most expensive in the country, costing 11s. 7d. per 
head more than the county police, and 18s. 5d. per head more 
than that of the re-t of the capital. The Corporation also 
keeps a larger force relatively to the population of the City 
than is maintained anywhere else. Its efficiency for its or- 
dinary duties is, therefore, not so very remarkable. But the 
various commissions, which have considered this question 
from time to time, have always pointed out that on 
extraordinary occasions the evils of a divided autho- 
rity would be felt. On the 7th of March they were 


felt. When a large number of men are wanted for a short | 


time in a given spot, they can be withdrawn from their duties 
in the large area over which Sir Richard Mayne presides 
without inconvenience. With a smail body like the City 
Police this is not possible. To keep the line from London 
Bridge to Temple Bar but 372 men of the 608 could be 
spared, when the whole force would hardly have been cnough. 
There were plenty of Metropolitan Police, but they could not 
pass tlie sacred boundary, except at the request of the Lord 
Mayor. That gentleman takes great credit to himself because 


he did not refuse the assistance of the military, but the real | 
charge against him is not that he refused the help of the | 


Horse Guards, but that he did not ask for that of the autho- 
rities in Scotland Yard. The other excuses put forth seem to 
us only to make the case worse. 
missioner, the crowd which thronged to look at the Alder- 
men, caused additional difficulty, no doubt; but it was 
a difficulty which should have been foreseen, and was a fresh 
reason for applying for assistance. But the Corporation 
seem to have considered nothing but the gratification of their 
puerile desire to stand upon their exclusive privilege. This 
is the feeling which still actuates them. This is why all] these 
claptraps about centralization, and municipal liberties, and 
the danger of giving Sir George Grey the control of 600 more 
men, are raked up to inflate a mere detail of police admin- 
istration into an important constitutional question. As to the 
proposition itself, considered as what it really is, and as no 
more than it is, it has been recommended by every committee 
which ever reported on it. The only danger is that the 
attempt to persuade the small boroughs that they are indirectly 
aimed at may be successful, and to defeat these insidious 
tactics we must trust to the good sense of the constituencies, 
and, in the last resort, to the firmness of the borough mem- 
bers. Mr, Ayrton has set them an example which docs him 
honour. 





THE PRUSSIAN PRIME MINISTER. 
OUNT VON BISMARK SCHONHAUSEN is the political 
riddle of the day. What can be his object in keeping 
together an assembly which he does his very best to irritate 
and insult, which he politically kicks and bullies, as a cruel 


boy will kick and bully his fag at an English public school, | 


selecting the most public and carefully calculated humiliations? 
The most consistent theory for his present conduct would be 
that he is a patriot, who, after sceing, by long study, that the 
pblegmatic Prussian temperament needs the spur before it will 
exert itself to win its freedom, has nobly sacrificed his own 
reputation now and for ever, in order to give it that spur, and 


with deep dramatic dissimulation congratulates himself on | 


every trace of rising fire. This is, however, the superhuman 
hypothesis of Count Von Bismark, which few men of the world 
would accept. Yet it is exceedingly difficult to explain 
his motives on any other coherent hypothesis. For say 
that he wishes to sting the assembly into conduct which will 


The death of the City Com- | 





insulted.” Napoleon would sooner throw away his crown than 
authorize Persigny to sting French honour with such stripes 
as these. Count Rechberg would know that it was equivalent 
to throwing away his master’s crown, were he to treat the 
Reichsrath as Von Bismark treats the deputies of Prussia. A 
wily infraction of the constitution would be far more tolerable 
than these brutal scoffs at the imbecility of the people. “It 
we find it necessary to go to war,” says Count Von Bismark, 
‘‘we shall do so with er without your approbation,” and 
immediately departs from the Chamber into the next room to 
listen to the speeches of the augry deputies through the parti- 
tion-wall; returning when they move an adjournment, 
und “invite” him to attend the next sitting “by virtue 
of article 60 of the constitution,” to say that he could 
hear perfectly all he wanted to hear in the next room, 
and that as he had more important business than listening to 
their chatter, he thought he might as well combine his ocen- 
pations. Why, it is like nothing so much as St. Philip Neri’s 
mode of trying the humility of a nun who was a candidate 
for miraculous power. Riding in from Rome with very dirty 
boots, he threw them to the holy sister to clean, which so 
infuriated her that she openly betrayed on the spot very unec- 
clesiastical sentiments, which St. Philip reported to the Pope to- 
prove that she was not of God, as she could not bear indignities. 
It is doubtful whether bearing indignities meekly is exactly the 
| true fancuion of a Parliament, and when Count Von Bismark 
| flings, in a moral sense, his dirty boots at their head, he can- 
| not either expect them to clean them meekly, nor can he expect 
| the wondering nations of Europe to sympathize with him if 
| they should fling them back. Indeed, how can he better biing 
| his whole foreign administration intocontempt ? What Foreign 
| Office will be disposed to give much attention to notes 
'from a man who has shown himself openly to the world 
| without the little self-restraint needful to avoid wanton 
insults to a great people? If he were seeking opportunities to 
| gain the credit of imbecility for the foreign as weli as the 
home policy of Prussia, he could not do it better than by 
treating a great assembly as he would treat a cringing menial 
‘whom he is impatie.t to part with. Does he dream that 
|he is gaining for himself the repute of a proud despotic 
| Minister like Lord Strafford? Strafford never wasted his 
|resources in this imbecile way; his policy was all caleu- 
lated beforehand, and he would have been ashamed to throw 
away a chance of lulling popular suspicions, merely to gratify 
|his own pique. Count Von Bismark shows a weaker and 
| more vacillating mind in every fresh month of his administra- 
| tion, of which the silly arrogance of his temper is but a fresh 
sign. 
| It is clear that all this insult to the people is simultaneous 
| with a return to the old Russian policy of Prussia, and is, as 
lit were, a formal rebaptism into despotic modes of feeling. 
| There are birds which cleanse themselves by covering them- 
selves with dust instead of washing, and this seems to be the 
[form of baptism by which Count Von Bismark aspircs to 
‘cleanse away the original sin of constitutional notions and 
popular representation. He casts the dust and ashes of 
[the rapidly pulverizing Russian principles of government 
‘over his head, by way of expiating his brief adherence 
|to Prussian principles of liberty. His conduct the other 
‘day was only a more than usually enthusiastic ablution 
| of this penitential kind,—-a sort of self-administered extreme 
unetion to facilitate and solemnize the final departure of the 
constitutional spirit. 


It is very hard to say what M. Von Bismark proposes to 





lead the King to a coup d état, and at length finally terminate | himself in this servile absorption of the Prussian in the 
the agonies of this precarious constitutional infancy, and we | Russian Government, which induces even German deputies to 
have only explained the drift of the Minister's actions, not | say that Russian territory extends beyond the gates of Berlin- 


their extraordinary extravagance and folly. 


He cannot wish, | [t seems to be sincerely his object to alienate every civilized 


as he seems to do, to justify in the mind of the German | Government, to alienate still more completely the Prussian 


people, of the nations of Europe, almost of the Prussian 
Royal family itself, a new Prussian revolution. Yet) 
the absolute want of all pretext for his insolence, | 
its startling and picturesque character, make it the talk | 
of every educated people in the world. He does not 
choose the intricacies of a German question, and drive in the | 
barb in the form of some outrageous gloss on the constitution, | 
which would be but half, if at all, intelligible to the people of 


people, and to retain as his sole ally the Government which is 
now bringing execrations on its brutal cruelty in every State 
of Europe, if, indeed, he is prepared to merit a hearty 
alliance, even there. For, to us it seems doubtful enough if he 
has the courage to emulate the brutal violence which Russia 
makes her principle of Government in Poland, though he 
emulates everything that can make that brutal violence need- 
ful. Herr Von Bismark is likely enough to waver exactly 














Europe, and yet might irritate the worthy Berliners almost to at the point to which all this stupid arrogance must 
madness. He seems to select his topic carefully, and his | lead him. He has shown the nerve to wield an inquisitorial 
bearing still more carefully, so that all the nations on the | and oppressive police organization, but not the nerve to wield 
Continent, whether with Governments constitutional, semi-con- | the sort of instruments with which Russia is attempting to 
stitutional, or unconstitutional, may say—“if the Prussians | crush Poland. He will face discontent but scarcely 
do not overtura that Minister at once they must be servile | war. He is, like Mephistopheles in Faust, quite at 
beyond the common limits of servility, they must like to be home with the police, but very uneasy when actual bleod 
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is in question. ‘For me,” says Mephistopheles, “1 can 
always manage with the police; but the brand of a murderer 
is more than even I like to trifle with.” And probably Herr 
Von Bismark thinks so too. It is all very well playing et 
Nussianizing while Russianizing only implies a mewn and 
petty system of oppression; but if it brings him to face 
European war, and, perhaps, civil war at the same time, he 
will probably regret in vain the foreign policy which has 
alienated Europe, and the horseplay with the Assembly 
which has alienated Prussia. At present he seems likely 


enough to emulate the ignominy of Baron Manteuffel, and to | 


add to that ignominy the crime of involving Prussia in a 


svicked and suicidal war. 

ees history has sustained a severe loss by the death 
4, of Mr. Turnbull, the late Calendarer at the Rolls. 

Or 


iginally an advocate at the Scotch bar, and, unfortunately 





THE LATE MR. TURNBULL. 


for himself, the supporter of Lord Macaulay against Sir | 


Culling Eardley in the Edinburgh election, he gradually aban- 
doned law and politics altogether for literature. 


woke of sayntly gestes,” to which, being at the time a Protes- 
tant, he prefixed a rhapsodical preface, which was afterwards 


quoted against him as proof of his Popish bigotry. His editions | 
for the Roxburghe Club attracted the notice of scholars by their | 


singular accuracy. Having removed to London he published 
a selection from the letters of Mary Stuart and an edition of 
Southweli’s poems. He edited the metrical translation of Hector 
Boece for the Record Commission, a work of sterling philological 
iatere-t, and which, with one exception, has had the greatest 
sale of any book issued in that series. But his chief work 
was the ‘ Calendar of Papers of the Reign of Kdward VI.” 
It is unsurpassed by anything of the kind, and it is melan- 
choly to reflect that the vast knowledge, the unremitting care, 
and the truthfulness displayed in its compilation received no 
better reward from the author’s countrymen than his dis- 
missal from office on a sectarian ery. After leaving the Rolls, 
Mr. Turnbull, who had given up the remains of his small 
practice to take the situation, supported himself by arranging 
private libraries and doing hack-work for booksellers. 

We regret deeply to be obliged to refer to an old story 
which, were it only for the country’s credit, we should 
desire to see buried in oblivion. But the little body calling 
itself the Protestant Alliance has not been satisfied with 
hunting Mr. Turnbull out of the position he was filling use- 
fully and honourably into obscure poverty ; it has slindered 
him into a premature grave. On the 16th of last March the 
sccretaries issued a monthly letter, in which they notice that 
certain documents are missing from the series edited by Mr. 
Turnbull; observe that “it will afford much satisfaction to 
know that another document missing at the time of the action 
of Turnbull v. Bird has now been discovered,” and quote a 
statement from Mr. Jardine to the effect that several docu- 
ments of importance concerning the Gunpowder Plot have 
been abstracted or lost. The inference insinuated, of course, 
is that Catholics are unfit to be entrusted with State papers, 
and that grave suspicions may reasonably be formed whether 
Mr. Turnbull was honest. In consequence of the circulation 


One of his | 
first publications was the “ Legend of Saint Margaret, a litell | 


In his little way he has been the martyr of a persecution not 
the jess real, because it attacked his income and his reputation, 
not his liberty or his life; and foreign nations will not easily 
understand that his enemies were as false to Protestantism as 
to Christianity. 





THE SECRET GOVERNMENT OF POLAND. 

VHERE must be high political talent somewhere among these 

Poles. The secret Government in Warsaw, which faces 
death every hour, and meets an efficient despotism with decrees 
better obeyed than its own, is apparently succeeding in a task no 
|such association has hitherto ventured to attempt. Hitherto 
secret societies have devoted their power almost exclusively to 
| restraint and destruction, the nearest approach to affirmative action 
being that made in Germany in 1814. The Vehme gericht, even 
| if its success has not been exaggerated by romance, only essayed 
| to punish crimes which the law was too feeble to reach, and was 
probably, if not certainly, supported by one independent power, 
and by the higher ranks of the priesthood. ‘I'he societies of the 
middle ages only governed and defended themselves, and the 
| associations which houeycombed Europe under the feet of Napoleon 
directed their energies solely to preparation. They acted, more- 
over, with the consent of the legal if not of the virtual authorities, 
and succeeded in the end only in driving the kings into promises 
which produced a levée en masse, but which the associations had 
not the power to enforce. ‘The secret societies of France, however 
| powerful, establish nothing, and have usually for practical aim 
| only a redistribution of property. ‘The Marianne, the strongest of 
these societies, issupposed, but only supposed, to cherish ideas even 
| * redder” than those involved in the project of an agrarian law. 
| The Carbonari and uminati of Italy did much to prepare the way 
| for 1860, but their tactics did not involve open administration, and 
| even the National Committee of Rome, by far the most perfect of the 
Italian secret organizations only attempts to guide and to restrain 
| the people. That of Venice simply lives to save sufferers from 
despair, by pointing, as some new outrage is committed, to that 
future of which all Venetians dream, and which enables them 
to endure a monotony stirred only by a taxation which, on 
all but the highest fortunes, amounts to plunder. The Polish 
| Committee alone essays to turn the weapons of despotism against 
| itself, to found a subterranean Government working with all the 
moderation and all the severity of a legitimate despotism, 
sanctioning conscription, levying taxes, raying out ambassadors, 
and concluding treaties with foreign powers. The experiment is 
a new one in history, and its success will place in the hands of 
the Revolution a weapon of new and almost immeasurable force. 
It gives to the Revolutionists, in fact, precisely the agency which 
makes established governments so strong, the organization which 
enables a weak king like Frederick William, and a powerless class 
‘like the Prussian junkers, to defy the rage and hostility of an 
entire people, though educated, drilled, and armed. 

As yet the Warsaw Committee has been successful, for it has com- 
bined the energy of a Committee of Public Safety with the modera- 
| tion which regular governments are usually compellel tolearn. Its 
| theory is the convenient or necessary one that it is the sole legal 


| 





ef this “Monthly Letter,” questions have been asked in Government, sanctioned by the obedience everywhere paid to its 
“ .) , = ats j . . 
Parliament about the papers said to be missing from the | behests. It does not, therefore, confine itself to acting upon 
Public Record Office. The reply may easily be guessed | opinion alone, but, like all other Governments, considers disobedi- 
by our readers. The documents described as missing have | ence an individual offence which must be punished by the collective 





either never been in the Public Record Office, or have been | State. It claims, therefore, the right of inflicting death, but, with 
‘unusual moderation, inflicts it only for cases of open “ treason,” 
| 7. e., efforts to overset it by forcible resistance to its officers, or the 
| betrayal of its agents and plans. A curious instance of its self- 
restraint lately occurred in Warsaw. SThe correspondent of a 
Prussian journal, with the usual contempt of a German for every 
civilization but his own and the English, quizzed the revolt and 
its leaders. ‘The ridicule seemed an atrocity to men fighting for 
their lives, but the Committee only warned,{him to abstain from 
insult. He was at liberty to attack them as much as he pleased, 
and * express his political convictions as he chose,” but not to make 
fun of dying heroes. Fortunately for its authority, the Committee 
possesses, though without prisons, the means of inflicting a terrible 
secondary punishment. It can sentence a man to infamy, and, 
from the strange devotion of Poles to the national cause, he is 
thenceforth infamous, He had better be dead, for the excommu- 
nication of the Catholic Church had not in the middle ages a more 
deterrent effect. Life under the sentence is life under the scorn of 
all you love—is but the endurance of one protracted insult, and 
the Pole, like the Frenchman, is a man to whom insult is simply 
| unbearable, who would commit suicide rather than endure to be 


transferred from one department to another, and are thus 
«missing, indeed, from the series catalogued, but missing as 
mislaid, not as lost. Every paper ever given out to Mr. 
Turnbull was numbered, has been returned, and can be pro- 
dluced at a moment’s notice. Lastly, Mr. Jardine’s over-strong 
statements refer only to past times, when no special care was 
taken to preserve or catalogue public documents. They were 
piled away in bundles, and the collector like Cotton, the his- 
torian like Burnet, or the Master of the Rolls like Lord Hard- 
wick, to whom some suspicion attaches, might carry off any 
paper in which they were interested, were it only as a 


curiosity. Prebably, now when there is no further occasion for | 


stimulants to Protestant bigotry, the secretaries will withdraw 
the charges they have insinuated, or that part of them 
which refers to Mr. Turnbull personally. As regards him 
their work has been well done. A punctiliously honourable 
man, fearing reproach like disgrace, he has sunk under a 
slight illness which, by the testimony of his physician, he 
might have overcome if his constitution had not been 


shattered by mental anxiety. He will probably serve his, 


Church by his death more than he could have done by his life. 
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pointed at with the finger. Armed with these weapons, and the 
ready obedience of the mass of the upper and middle class, 
who, like Italians, seem to have had moderation instilled 


into them by tyranny, to have hardened under it like | 


clay under pressure, the Committee have been enabled to 


. * « . . . } 
organize an administration as effective as that of the Russian 


Archduke. They appoint, without question, to all commands, 
and the officers selected quote their commissions as irrefragable 
claims to authority. They ordered a general a fortnight since to 
be tried by court-martial for retreating, and his officers brought 
him to trial. They have threatened all insurgents who retreat 
into Galicia with death as deserters, the opportunity of retreat 
diminishing the energy which springs from despair. They have 
ordered Warsaw to ‘ wait,” and that boiling populace is as quiet 
as the people of London. They recently issued a decree, dividing 
Poland into one hundred districts, and ordering a conscription of 
400 men per district, and the order has been obeyed. As they 
name the commandant of each, and in each sume few of the 


50,000 youths enrolled in the society stand ready to execute | 


their orders, an impulse given by them spreads immediately over the 
kingdom. The mode in which they spread orders and news with 


such rapidity, seems to puzzle the Germans, but will surprise no | 


one who has ever travelled in the East. People forget that a steady 
five miles an hour is 120 miles a-day, that runners relieved at 
each village can always keep up this pace, and that in Poland, 
where horsemen abound, therate is for much of the distance doubled. 


They forget, too, that, with the exception of the telegraph, there | 


is no instrument of communication so rapid as the human voice ; 
that London, for example, if awake and attentive, could, by a pro- 
perly managed system of repeats, be informed of a short piece of 
news in twenty minutes. The Committee, however, work evidently 
through relieved couriers, and generally reach the confines of their 
authority in less than three days. It is more difficult to ascertain 
how they transmit instructions beyond the confines, but they 
“reward” service pretty liberally, and Russians have an insatiable 
thirst for perquisites other than pay. Passports, regularly signed 
by the Archduke, are not infrequent among the agents of the Com- 
mittee, and there are German and Austrian Poles. With an 
army, a system of communication, ambassadors, and allies, the 
next step was to raise a revenue, and for this purpose the Com- 
mittee have issued a decree wholly without a precedent in history. 
They have from the first had considerable command of money, 
possibly French, but much more probably collected by private sub- 
scription from the landowners, by terror from Jews, and by the 
use of a credit based partly on patriotism and partly on fear. This 
resource, however, has proved insufficient, and on the 8th inst. the 
Committee, which now calls itself the Provisional Government, 
issued a decree imposing an income-tax on Poland. Under this 
decree all men with 250/. a year and upwards—corresponding, say, 
to 1,000/. in England, necessaries being exceedingly cheap—must 
pay two shillings in the pound, persons with 100/. one shilling, 
and all below them fourpence. Peasants and day labourers are 
duly exempted, partly because the expense of collection would 
make the receipts worthless, but chiefly to avoid irritating the 
masses who have just paid Russian taxes with the idea of a double 
impost. 

But surely, remarks the reader, this must be a paper measure. 
A people may subscribe most liberally, but who can believe that 
an income-tax, established by an invisible authority, will be paid 
up on demand. That objection would be just, were the Commit- 
tee without the power of coercion, but it is in their possession of 
this power that they differ so widely from all other secret autho- 
rities. In each district there is already a local chief controlling 
the force ordered by the conscription. He is to appoint five 
residents known to be patriotic, and in nine cases out of ten 
members of the society. They draw up the lists from personal 
knowledge, and have no more interest in making blunders than 
similar officers in Great Britain. Those lists are laid before the 
chief, and if confirmed by him, a warning to pay within five weeks 
is sent to the householders named. The majority, being devoted 
to the movement, will, if they can, pay up, and how are the rest to 
resist? If they denounce the tax-gatherers they are declared 
guilty of “high treason,” and infallibly put to death. If they 


passively decline to obey, the tax is simply taken in kind and in pro- 


perty by the guerillas, with a cess for the expense of transport, 


and the names of the delinquents published in the secret press. | 


Thenceforward, besides losing their property, they are regarded 
as doubtful, and while the [Russians will not protect them, the 
guerillas will select them first for every requisition. The peasantry, 
too, whose pay for supplies depends on these collections, will regard 
them with special hostility. It strikes us that an English 





landlord thus urgel, and sympathizing intensely with the 
|object for which the money is to be spent, would, under 

this pressure, do as he does under similar pressure from the 
State, grumble, but pay. The Committee, with a moderation which 
impresses us more even than their administrative skill, have given 
the taxpayers every advantage consistent with the necessity of the 
ease. ‘lime is granted to all who are willing to pay, but tempo- 
rarily unable, and the receipts previously given for supplies for- 
voluntary donations, or for any other demands, are all received as 
leash. All other taxes heretofore levied are abolished, and the 
| people instructe1 to resist any claim made in the name of the 
| nation, save this single tax, which again, except when expended 
| for the absolute needs of the army, is to be collected in the district 
| treasuries, and then forwarded to the “secret provincial exche- 
| quers.” The money will be collected, and the Committee, with 
‘the Russian Government in possession of the capital, of all for- 
| tresses, of most towns, of all railways, and of all telegraphs, has 
| succeeded in levying a conscription, framing a civil Government, 
| 


and raising a national revenue. The whole strength of Poland in 
money and men is fairly arrayed for the national defence. And 
| yet the Germans, who cannot even organize themselves so as to- 


high political capacity, noble but still uncivilized ; and the Quar- 
terly Review declares that the oppression which has induced the 
nation to support such efforts is but the result of an ancient house- 
hold quarrel, in which th» Poles are as much to blame as the 
Russians. 

But surely these decrees imply, as the Austrian Government 
says, a system of terrorism? Certainly, and so do the English 
revenue laws. The Committee do not, except in the single case of 
| betrayal, in which they cannot help themselves, inflict cruel or 
unusual punishments. They do precisely what the British 
Government does, levy the tax by distraint ; and the additional 
punishment, advertisement in a newspaper, shows a morbidly high, 
instead of a demoralized, condition of public opinion. The only 
moral question involved in the matter is the right of the subterra- 
nean Government to levy taxes at all, and that seems to be settled 
by the mere statement of facts. There are modes of election other 
than balloting, and the Government which originally without a 
soldier, raises troops, keeps excited cities quiet, decrees a con- 
scription, appoints, dismisses, and shoots Generals, and levies an 
income-tax of two shillings in the pound, must be pronounced by 
all impartial men an elected Government. 





THE CASE OF THE CONTRABANDS. 
6 \ | 7 UAT,” we remember hearing Wendell Phillips say, “* are 
we to do with the emancipated negroes? ‘This is the 
question I am always being asked. My answer is—donothing Treat 
them like men, and you will find they will manage very well for 
themselves.” Now, in America, even more than in England, this 
assertion was regarded as that of a visionary enthusiast. Through- 
out all American society there prevailed an almost universal im- 
pression that the coloured men belonged to a different order of 
humanity from our own, not regulated by the same laws, or guided 
by the same motives. Gradually the progress of the war is 
shaking this conviction. The North is beginning to find out by 
experience what the negroes really are. Wherever the Union 
armies have advanced, a large number of abandoned or fugitive 
slaves have come under their protection. In a very rough and 
unsystematic method the Federal Government has had to supply 
the place of the owners and employers of these ccntrabands. It is 
a common assertion of slave-owners that nobody can under- 
stand the negro character, and the way of dealing with 
him, who has not had practical experience in managing 
black labourers. This experience the Union authorities are 
rapidly acquiring, and the result of their experience will, probably, 
be to greatly modify the popular American impression of the negro 
character. A number of the leading Northern abolitionists have 
lately been making inquiries into the condition of these contra- 
bands, and have received reports on the subject from the superin- 
tendents appointed by the Government to look after the negroes 
under the protection of the Federal troops. These reports have 
been published in a small pamphlet called “ Facts Concerning the 
Freedmen,” and from this pamphlet much valuable information 
| can be gathered. 
In the first place, it is obvious that the experiment of employing 
| the slaves as free labourers has been tried under the most un- 
| favourable circumstances imaginable. No definite system has been 
| pursued, and the management of the blacks has been left to super- 
intendents, constantly changed and transferred, and liable to daily 
interference from the caprice or prejudices of the military authori- 


| 
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ties. Then these fugitive negroes, just rele:sed from slavery, have 
been brought into contact with an army, and from the necessities 


of their posiion have become camp followers. Finally, they | 


have not been treited with humanity by many of the 
officers, or with cormmon honesty by the Government autho- 
rities. On this point the evidence of the report is over- 
whelming. From Fortress Monroe Mr. Wilder writes, ‘* Over 
30,000 doilars are due to the coloured people for labour, to say 
nothing of a great a:nount of labour nights and Sundays, for 
which nothing is allowed, though promised; and also for extra 
valuable services . . . . There have been some exceptions, but 
the rule (of the negroes) has been brutal and cruel in the extreme 
Mr. Brown, writing from Craney Island, says, ‘‘ the negroes at 
Newport News never received any pay from the Government— 
they worked faithfully there from three to five months—they were 
not paid on the grounds ‘ that such help in the hospitals was without 
authority.’ ‘The chaplain of the 47th Indiana, obtained at St. 
Helena, Arkansas, declares ‘‘ The freedmen have never received a 
dollar. Not far from 20,000 dols. is now due to them, and if 
their wages had been the same as the whites nearly 2,000 dols 
more would be due. I believe they have earned enough had 
their wages been promptly paid, to have supported all who came. 
Their treatment has been by no means complimentary to the 
officials and their subordinates.” ‘The report from East Arkansas 
is, “‘ about 1,000 have been employed by the Government, and by 
order of General Curtis they were to receive 10 dols. per month, 
rations, and clothing; but General Steele ordered that their 
wages should be retained, that it might be decided in courts of 
law whether it should be paid to them or their masters.” The 
superintendent at Washington states, “‘ I have been informed that 
the black men do as much as the white men at the pay, if not 
more. Have these men been regularly paid their wages? In the 
quartermaster’s, commissary department, and in the forts, they 
have been paid each month, or once in two months. Those who 
have worked for officers, or in the camps, or at the hospitals, have 
not been paid, for some reason or other.” The inspector on St. 
Helena’s Island confirms this statement. ‘* The labourers,” he says, 
‘on the plantations have not been promptly paid. Wages, for 
example, earned in July were not paid till November, and no pay- 
ment has yet (in 1863) been made for work done in September 
last. This want of promptness in payment has tended more than 
anything to discourage the negroes and diminish their confidence 
in the agents of the Government. I suppose that at least 5,000 
dollars are yet due to negroes in my division.” 

Now we are not disposed to raise an outcry against the Federal 
Government for the existence of such a state of things as these 
reports indicate. The whole country is in a disorganized condi- 
tion, the Union authorities have many more pressing things to look 
after than the condition of the contrabands, and as a large pro- 
portion of the Federal officers have strong pro-slavery sympathies 
and view the emancipation policy with extreme ill-will, it is impos- 
sible that they should carry out the instructions issued from 
Washington with regard to the fugitive slaves with much heart 
or readiness. Still all these facts show that the blacks under the 
protection of the Union armies have had a poor chance of showing 
to advantage in their new character of free labourers. ‘The 
results, therefore, obtained, are all the more encouraging. 

Now, on one point the testimony of the superintendents is 
universal. The negroes have absolutely no desire to go North. Let 
us quote the actual words of the report :—* As long as life can be 
made tolerable to them in the South they prefer to stay in their 


old homes. Very few are willing to go North, except for safety. 1 | 


have had applications from large numbers wishing servants, and 
offering good wages, lying over for months, because of the un- 


willingness of any to go, except for more special reason. They | 


do not desire to go North, I have several times tried to find house- 
servants willing to go, with the prospect of a permanent home and 
good wages, but always have a difficulty in finding those willing 
to go. The only thing that will make them willing is the fear of 
their being again enslaved. In the event of emancipation, there 
would be no disposition to go North. Out of those who have gone 
out from this camp, I have not been able to persuade out of the 
two thousands and some hundreds, more than fifteen or twenty to 
go North, notwithstanding the most liberal offers have been made 
to them to go. They are strongly attached to the places in which 
they have been accustomed to live. Nothing but oppression will 
make them quit their present homes.” 

With respect to what the negroes have actually done the report 
is not as explicit as we could wish. The impression we gather 
from it is that the tangible result is not very great, but that the 
notion of the negroes having any innate disinclination to work, ex- 


| cept in obedience to compulsion, is absolutely disproved. Mr. 
Hooper, a young man of fortune in Massachusetts, who left all the 
comforts of a luxurious home to undertake the thankless task 
| of superintendent of the contrabands at Beaufort, South Caro- 
lina, and who is a man of education as well as benevolence, 
| writes thus, ‘“* My personal conviction is, that the negroes in this 
department, almost without exception, would readily become in- 
dustrious and productive labourers under any system which should 
offer a fair and reasonably certain compensation proportioned to 
| the work actually done. Considering that a reasonable certainty 
| of enjoying a fair harvest is the only natural inducement, other 


% than that of absolute necessity, for any man to work, I think that 


| the negroes in this department have shown as much willingness to 
work as white men would under the same circumstances.” Curious 
to say, too, the reports represent the negroes as being very ready to 
learn, and quick at learning, though without any great intellectual 
power. ‘* ‘The desire to learn,” to quote again -from our authorities, 
‘is almost universal. ‘Their desire is so great that they learn very 
quickly—the teachers all say as quickly as white children, As to ca- 
| pacity, there is no particular difference (from white men), but in the 
| desire for knowledge and improvement, which is much stronger 
among the coloured people. ‘They have an intense desire to learn, 
far beyond anything I have ever seen manifested by whites, and 
their ability to learn to read is fully equal to that of the whites ; 
beyond this I have no means of judging. I think, however, they 
would be slow mathematicians, memory seems better developed 
than any of their mental qualities. The children can be as readily 
taught as white children—in music much more readily. Their 
capacity to learn is greater than they have had credit for, and is 
equal to that manifested by the Irish population in the North.” 

With respect to religion, the general impression appears to be 
that the devotional feelings of the negro are extremely powerful, 
and their faith a good deal higher than their practice. On this 
point, however, the evidence of the reporters is probably somewhat 
biassed as several of them are ministers of different denomina- 
tions. Captain Hooper states, ‘The religious element in their 
nature shows itself in faith rather than in practice. They are 
more pious than moral.” Mr. Wilder declares that “ Their 
religious element is marked and strong, though crude, partaking 
largely of the relics of heathenism and slavery. One thing is clear. 
While their old habits and customs cling to them in their modes of 
worship, their faith and confidence in divine revelation are pro- 
minent and almost universal.” Mr. Brown considers that “ twenty 
per cent. of the adults are professors of religion. Their religion, 
| however, appears to be more a matter of feeling than principle.” 
The Rev. Samuel Sawyer adds, “ ‘They have faith in God, and in 
| the promise of His Word ; but they are a ‘ great way back.’ Rev. 
| Charles Fitch considers that “The religious element exists to a 
}much larger extent among them evidently than among whites. 
| They are exceedingly susceptible to religious emotions. They 
| have a number of their preachers here, and many meetings, 
| greatly thronged and long continued. But their ‘religion 
|is beclouded with great darkness. Mr. Nicholls, who 
|admits that the contrabands collected at Washington were 
the least favourable specimens of the class he had known, says 
of the negroes under his charge, ‘‘ This people are the most reli- 
gious people I have ever known; yet it is a religion entirely desti- 
| tute of morality. If we look into the mind itself, we shall see 
how this is to be accounted for. Reason and judgment do not 
| appear as yet to be developed, while the imagination is over 
| developed. I never attend their meetings without becoming 
excited myself; yet their excitement does not come from the 
presentation of truth, but from sound rather than sense, or the 
peculiarity of the form of illustration.” 

On another occasion, we hope to point out some more of the 
evidence elicited by this report. In conclusion, however, we 
cannot refrain from quoting the words of General Saxton, the 
Federal Commander at Port Royal, which appear to us to express 
the gist of the whole question. ‘General Saxton,” writes Cap- 
| tain Hooper, ‘on handing me the circular, said that perhaps the 
best and truest answer to most of the questions would be to say 
that he has found these people ‘ intensely human.’” 


CONSCRIPTION IN FRANCE. 

‘(HE French army is slowly undergoing a strange and ominous 

mutation, for the second empire is bent on organizing a body 

of pretorians. The soldiery have played a sad and conspicuous 

| part in the revolution which restored the Napoleonides to the 
throne erected by the great soldat heureux, and, therefore, any 

change which tells on their efficiency or may infuse a new spirit in 

| their regiments is of the greatest moment. Even the subservient 
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and much enduring Corps Législatif recently raised a condemnatory 
voice against the law which takes every year 100,000 young men, 


the flower of the country, away from the plough or the workshop; | 


and many Bonapartist deputies belonging to the army pointed out, 
with great vehemence, that the present system of substitution was 
undermining the military constitution of France, whilst it rendered 
Government very unpopular among the peasantry, hitherto their 
warmest supporters. 

Neither complaint is without serious grounds. Conscription 
is no longer what made it acceptable in the beginning, a 
national rising against the whole of Europe threatening to crush 
the revolution ; it is considered as an unavoidable calamity, like 
illness or death, to be met with a mournful resignation. The 
higher classes, to whom the servitude would prove unbearable, 
can ayoid the liability by paying 2,590 francs for a substitute ; but 
many families of the middle class are unable to afford such a 
luxury, and upon them the impét du sang, as they energetically 
call it, weighs with an overwhelming pressure. Often many young 
men from the same department will club together and form 
mutual insurance societies, which redeem those of their number 
who draw unluc..y lots; but even this system does not always 
answer, and many a family see their support for the present and 
hope for the future dragged away for seven, or, at the shortest, five 
years of an idle and dissolute life. At the best, the young soldier 
will have unlearne] his trade, and feel compelled to begin existence 
anew, at an ag> when his more fortunate companions will have 
married and fairly settled in business. We often hear accounts 


of the marti«l spirit of the French people, and their military | 


virtues cannot be questioned when they are once enrolled 
into the army. But their desire to wear the uniform is by 
no means so universal as is generally supposed. You have 
only to hear the wailing, and to see the tears of the fathers, 


mothers, and sisters, when they behold the gay ribbons flowing in | 
the caps of the young conscripts returning to their village—a sure | 


sign that they have drawn a ba‘ lot, qwils sont tom’ds au sort, as 
the phrase goes. This sentence expresses the public feeling in a very 


emphatic munner, for the conscription is really looked upon as a visi- | 
tation by Providence, and the forced soldiers are considered as un- | 


fortunate victims of fate. With 100,000 men taken yearly, a “ good” 
number is very scarce, for, after all, the exemptions from military 
service are rather numerous. It is emphatically called the service, 


aud people say of a discharged trooper that he has served “ la | 


serve,” without deeming it necessary to add that it was in the 
army. 
The el lest son of a widow and the eldest brother of orphans are 


exempted, and almost every year there is a sad aceount of some 
’ 7 | 


poor fathers cominitting suicide, in the expectation that their sons 
will be better able to support the family than themselves. 
men and public teachers are exempted by their profession, on the 
condition that they will continue for ten years to fulfil its duties. 
Every man in active service frees the brother who comes next to 
him ; and here we arrive at the sore point which renders the pre- 
sent system unpopular. The law of conscription states that this 
privilege of exemption is cancelled whenever the eldest brother 
belongs to the army in the capacity of a substitute or remp/ecant. 
Now, interpreting that rule in a strictly literal sense, Govern- 
ment has hitherto allowe! the soldiers who re-enlist for the 
purpose of substitution to enjoy the right of exempting, just as if 
they served compulsorily. General Daumas defended the mea-ure 
in the Legislative Body, on the ground that these men were not 
accurately remplacants, and, in truth, they are not—at least, not in 
the old sense of the word, since they are not directly hired by a 
conscript. But they are so to all intents and purposes, since they 
receive morey and free another youth from military service. 
Formerly, before the second empire, every young man who 
objected to “ serve,” had himself to present a substitute acceptable 
to the military authorities. 
by a direct transaction with some poor peasant or mechanic. 
price varied, accor ling to the chance of a war, between 1,200 and 
1,800, or, at the highest, 2,000 francs. But, in the course of time, 
there arose an odious trafic, an immora! barter, chiefly carrie] on 
by rapacious Jews or low innkeepers, a traffic which was once 
publicly stigmatized by an attorney-general as the “ white slave- 
trade,” la traite des blancs. The wretches engaged in the nefarious 
transaction were known as “men-traders,” sarchands homes, 
had often to answer for their swindling plots before the criminal 
courts in the kingdom. Cunning agents overran the country to 
pick out any youth realy to sell himself, for substitutes were 
emphatically called les vendus. Often enough, even wl 
received the whole sum bargained for, the remplagants coming fresh 
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. from the country spent it in a short time in riot and dissipation, 
| and then they had seven years before them to repent their folly. 
In consequence, and with the exception of young peasants from 
| Alsace and Lorraine, who are fond of horses and a military, 
| roving life, the substitutes were bad soldiers and generally despised. 
| We do not think that, under Louis Phillippe, any one of the class 
| ever rose to become an officer, although, according to French law, 
two-thirds of all officers must rise from the ranks. In many regi- 
ments they were not even suffered to be appointed non-commis- 
sioned officers. In consequence, in 1848, General Lamoriciére, 
then Minister of War under the Cavaignac administration, proposed 
|to do away with the system of private substitutes. The money 
| was to be paid into the hands of the administration, who would 
undertake to cause old soldiers to re-enlist and give them an in- 
| creased pay to that effect. The national assembly saw a peril even 
|in that mild form of the scheme and rejected the bill. The 
second empire grasped at the idea, and at once introduced the 
| change, though managing to divert it from its true spirit. The 
| soldiers who re-enlist nowadays, for the purpose of substitution, 
| get a large sum of money, and altogether belong to the category 
| of remplagants. Over one-fifth of the army is already composed 
| of substitutes, and, therefore, we feel entitled to state that it is 
| undergoing a slow and ominous change. It is in danger of losing 
|all its finer qualities and tends at becoming a body of rendus. 
This is the more the case, because these men are almost the only 
old and experienced soldiers, and, in consequence, the sergeants 
| and corporals generally belong to their class. We take it for 
granted that the spirit pervading the French army depends more 
on the non-commissioned officers than on the officers themselves ; for, 
on the one hand, the latter are in a great proportion chosen from 
among the former; and, on the other, having for the most part ob- 
tained their epaulettes after long years of service, they have no higher 
aim in life than to preserve what gives them, at the same time, 
| standing in society and the necessary means of subsistence. Thus, 
and by degrees, the leading tone among French soldiers will be 
the greediness of mere hirelings. 
French substitutes are taken from the same class of the population 
| which provides us with soldiers here in England; but in England 
| this is an advantage instead of an evil, because we possess a body 
of independent officers who belong to the ruling educated clas-, 
| and have a stake in the liberties of the country. In France, the 
| prevalence of remplrgants, taken in conjunction with the socially 
_ subordinate position of the great majority of the officers, and the 
profligate flattery of the Government, who are absolute masters of 
their destiny, and want their services against the people, is a most 
serious danger. Let that country beware of the Lower Empire ! 
| The pretorians are forming. 

The evil must be a crying one, indeed, since, according to the 
Moniteur of the present week, M. Jofrés, a barrister well known 
'for the books which he published on military matters, has just 
| addressed a petition on the subject to the French Senate. He 
| states openly in this document that all the inspecting generals 
declaim against the present system of substitution, on the ground 
| that it ‘* demoralizes” the army and discourages the forced recruits, 

who see all appointments of non-commissioned officers bestowed on 
re-enlisted substitutes. ‘The petitioner qualifies the remplagants 
| almost as gibier de conseil de querre, ‘ court-martial birds ;” and 

they were to form the salt of the army, according to Government. 
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ALGERIA. 

(From ovr SrecraL ConresPoNnDeENT.) 

| April 21, 1863. 
|Ir has been asserted over and over again that the French are 
| utterly unfit for the task of colonization; that there is always 
something which stunts a French colony, which makes it look 
like a limb tortured by an iron mould into an unnatural shape. Is 
there no exaggeration in this view of the matter? In the 
seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries, France 
held a not inconsiderable position among the colonizing 
powers. On Canada, on Louisiana, on the Ie de France, the 
| imprint of the French genius has been strongly, if not in- 
delibly, fixed. Even now, the sweeping assertion is contra- 
dictel by the comparatively thriving state of our distant 
| dependencies—-Réunion, Guadaloupe, and la Martinique. But 
that the attempt to colonize Algeria has, up to the present 
moment, been a dead failure, is a fact which it would be vain to 
| deny. Whole armies have been, as it were, devoured ; more than 
| 2,000,000,000fr. have been squandered away, and what are the 
2? Why, the number of settlers hardly amounts to 200,000, 
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| of whom 120,000 only are French. Roadsare everywhere wanting, 
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It is not more than a year ago that a little railway between 
Algiers and Blidah was brought tocompletion. There is a ruinous 
lack of irrigations in a country where they are, above all things, 
necessary. The amount of its imports exceeds by half the amount 
of its exports. To sum it up, the annual expense entailed by Algeria 
on the parent State, with no apparent corresponding advantage, 
may be reckoned at between 50,000,000fr. and 60,000,000fr. 

It is true that, for fifteen years, France hal to go through a 
severe contest, either to complete, or to consolidate, her dominion. 
Thus far, she is not to be charged with having spent in mere 
waste as many as thirty-three years ; in fact, no serious attempt at 
colonization could safely be made, till after the surrender of Abd- 
el-Kader. But, even if we take this into account, the results are 
by no means satisfactory. 

Now for the causes of the evil. Is the climate of a nature to 
check the development of the European race? No. With the 
exception of a few cases of mortality produced by accidental 
or exceptional circumstances, nothing can be mentioned showing 
that the climate is unhealthy; nor has any one refrained from 
settling on that score. As to the fertility of Algeria, it is 
still what it was in the time of Cxsar, when the Roman 
Emperor used to boast of being able to draw 10,000,000 
bushels of corn from the plain of Metidja, then styled the 
granary of the Romans. In the valleys that are watered by 
streams vegetation is particularly luxuriant, and, in this re- 
spect, as well as for salubrity, Algeria can fairly bear com- 
parison with any of the countries which emigrating colonies prefer. 
Moreover, the question of proximity is one of paramount 
importance, in reference to the saving both of time and money. 
Fancy what Algeria might become, being, in our days, nearer the 
mother country than Corsica was half a century ago, when made 
into a French department ! 

The evil, therefore, does not spring from the nature of things, 
but from bad management, the employment of military governors, 
the ceaseless interference of the Government, and the way in 
which it interferes. The greatest possible stimulus to ex- 
ertion for colonists is undoubtedly the prospect of buying 
land with a view to cultivation, as is shown by the very meaning 
of the word colony, which is derived from the verb culere, to till 
the ground. Well, the purchase of land is just what the colonists 
have been prohibited. Algeria, after having been viewed by the 
Government, so long as the war lasted, in the light of a cockpit 
wherein to train the fighting breed, was subsequently considered as 
putting at the disposal of those in power the most convenient re- 
source of an immense patronage. Hence the practice of grants of 
land substituted for that of public sale. 

I have before me a document strongly expressive of the feelings 
awakened in the hearts of the colonists by this mischievous med- 
dling. It had been penned before, and was sent to the Senate in 
the shape of a petition after the publication of the Imperial letter 
of the 6th of February, by a committee composed of MM. Sar- 
landez, Mayor of Algiers ; Barons Viaher and Latapie, members of 
the Council-General ; Bordet, editor of the Akhbar, and Andrieux, 
editor of the Courrier de [ Aljérie. It insists that Algeria should 
henceforth be made to enjoy a system resting on the same basis as 
that on which many English colonies have been founded ; that a 
local government should be constituted, also a colonial representa- 
tive body empowered to vote the imposts, to assess them, to control 
the expenditure, to contract loans for the carrying out of public 
works, to enact laws of a special character; that the principle 
of irremovability in magisterial appointments should be extended 
to Algeria, nay, that the municipalities in the colony should be 
allowed a liberty of action far more real and complete than that 
which is enjoyed by them in the mother country. The Algerian 
colonists would fain have said, as did formerly the Corcyrean 
deputies who were sent to court the alliance of the Athenians 
against Corinth, a parent state:—‘‘ Colonies are not sent out as 
subjects, but as free men having equal rights with those who 
remain at home.” 

So much for the relations existing between the French popula- 
lation of Algeria and the metropolis. Now let us consider the 
question as connected with our dominion over the Arabs. 

The population of Algeria consists of about 200,000 Europeans, 
of whom 120,000 are Freneh, and 3,000,000 aborigines, including 
the Kabyles, who inhabit the whole of the mountainous country, 
both along the great and little Atlas chains, and the Arabs, who 
occupy the intermediate plains. Of the two parts into which 
Algeria is divided, the Tell, to the north, and the Sahara, to the 
south, the Tell only is fit for tillage. 

Its area is 35,000,000 acres. 5,000,000 acres are annually 
cultivated by the natives; 1,250,000 acres have been granted to 





the European colonists; the remainder either consists of heaths 
and pastures, or constitutes the public property (le domaine 
de Uétat.) 

It is to be remarked that this domaine de l'état, which represents 
the succession of the Dey of Algiers, fallen into the hands of the 
French Government by conquest, does not exceed 5,000,000 acres. 
Consequently, the natives hold 28,750,000 acres of arable land, 
although they do not cultivate more than 5,000,000 acres. Again, 
agriculture, amongst the natives, is still in a state of infancy. The 
principle of individual property is acted upon by the Kabyles, but 
not by the Arabs, who, valuing their freedom more than wealth, 
live in detached tribes under the rule of their sheikhs, by whom the 
land is arbitrarily apportioned between the families composing the 
tribe. The instability resulting from the capricious and tyrannical 
rule of most of the sheikhs naturally operates as a check upon the 
improvement of agriculture. Moreover, there is no powerful 
stimulus to exertion for the Arab. His are very limited wants. 
He feels never so happy as when plenty of fruits hang from the 
trees and enable him to get his food by merely stretching his arm. 
The consequence is, that the colonists bitterly complain of their 
being confined within a space far too narrow, whilst an immense 
tract of land is allowed to be held by men who cultivate but a 
small portion of it, and badly too. ‘They contend that the 
property of the land the natives occupy was never vested in 
them; that they were never given any right whatever beyond 
that of temporary enjoyment, subject to certain conditions; that 
the sole and supreme owner of the land is the Sovereign, according 
to the Koran ; that the French having vanquished the owner, have 
succeeded to his rights ; that it is just, to say the least of it, to give 
the colonists a portion of a soil which the natives are both unable 
and unwilling to render fruitful ; that they must be left in posses- 
sion of what they want, but of nothing more; further, that it 
would be most advisable to take steps towards constituting among 
the Arabs the principle of individual property, so as to spread 
civilization, and to pave the way for a progressive fusion of the two 
races. 

One may imagine how unwelcome to them was the Imperial 
letter of the 6th of February, declaring point blank that it was the 
intention of its mighty author to “render the tribes indefeasible 
proprietors of the lands of which they had possessed the traditional 
enjoyment under any title whatever "—more especially one of the 
reasons given to the public being that Napoleon was the “ Em- 
peror of the Arabs ” as well as the “ Emperor of the French !" It was 
to make a free gift to the Arabs of lands, the ownership of which 
had never been vested in them; it was to doom the greatest 
part of a most fertile soil to lie idle, to remain untilled; it was to 
keep back the French colony, to dwarf it ; it was provisionally to 
strengthen the tribe that is an inimical element, a natural focus of 
insurrection, in the hope—very thoughtless—that nothing more 
was required to conciliate the affection of men who term any 
Christian a dog, and are wont to mistake any act of generosity for 
one of weakness. 

This was the way in which Napoleon's letter to Marshal Pelissier 
was commented upon by all the colonists, with hardly one ex- 
ception. The journals guilty of adding fuel to the fire were, of 
course, visited by warnings, but with little effect, it being well 
known that Marshal Pelissier himself entertained in petto views 
entirely different from Napoleon's. ‘The Courrier de l' Algérie was 
prosecuted for language offensive to the Emperor's person and 
acquitted. Delegates were sent to Paris in haste. It was thundered 
out by the Algerian clergy that a mortal blow had just been dealt 
at Christianity in Algeria. Public prayers were offered in the 
churches by the Bishop of Algiers. Had then the eldest son of 
the Church become a follower of Mahomet? Never was such 
excitement. 

But the “ Emperor of the French” was determined to be hailed 
‘“* Emperor of the Arabs.” And so the letter of the 16th of Feb- 
ruary has been shaped by an obedient Senate into a senatus 
consultum. 

At first sight one might be led to suppose that Napoleon intends 
to abandon Algeria as a colony, and to keep it only after the 
fashion of the Roman Emperors, as an outpost of the metropolis. 
But the senatus consultum, closely examined, seems to admit of 
another construction, for, whilst acknowledging for the present the 
existence of the tribes, it aims at their gradual destruction by 
providing that the property which the Arabs now hold will be, 
through the agency of French authorities, first partitioned between 
the tribes ; then, in each tribe, between the dowars—the douar 
being a subdivision of the tribe—and, finally, in every douar, 
between the families. 

The gift is, therefore, so far as the tribe is concerned, perfectly 
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delusive. ‘The tribes are declared indefeasible proprietors of the | 


land they have hitherto enjoyed, but on condition that their 
property will be disposed of by the French authorities, and 
will be turned from a collective property into an individual one. 
The “‘ Emperor of the Arabs,” the very day he assumes the title, 
sets himself about undermining his own kingdom. 

Thus far the colonists have no ground for complaint. But the Iin- 
perial process appears to them one of extreme complication, which 
will consume many years, and will give fresh vigour to that 
Governmental meddling which they have been taught by experience 
to hold in abhorrence. Besides, they want to square their fields, 
and this part of the problem is left unsolved, or, more properly to 
speak, is solved against them. They have, from the beginning, 
disliked Napoleon ; they opposed his election as Emperor; they 
mostly belong cither to the Republican or the Orleanist party. 
The senatus consultnm of the 13th of April will not arrange 
matters, A FREEMAN. 





THE HOUR IN AMERICA. 
[From our SpectAL CorRESPONDENT.] 
os New York, April 10, 1863. 

Tue English Blue-book reveals a secret which everybody knew, 
namely, that the Democratic leaders in this country are traitors to 
the struggle in which we are engaged, and hypocrites in their pre- 
tended support of it. The only new thing that Lord Lyons tells 
us, in his letter to Earl Russell, is that they are also fools, for 
nobody supposed them so weak as to confess their treachery by an 
attempt to influence a foreign Government—a penal offence by 
statute—in the matter of intervention, or so incautious as to ac- 
knowledge to a foreign Minister that their pretended patriotism 
was only a sham. Nevertheless, the publication of Lord Lyons’ 
letter, in which he reports the interviews between himself and these 
“certain Democratic leaders ” has caused a good deal of excitement. 
Some of these men have said, in public speeches, that they would 
welcome any intervention that would put an end to the war ; some 
of them have avowed their hostility to its progress and success with 
a frankness and energy which, under any other Government 
but ours, would have consigned them incontinently to a State 
prison; and no fact, in regard to the autumn election in 
this State, is better known than this—that whereas the campaign 
was begun, on the part of the Democrats, with avowed hostility to 
the war, their tactics were speedily changed when they found 
this to be an unpopular doctrine, and they finished the canvass 
with a pretended opposition, not to the war, but to the want of 
energy with which it had been conducted. All this we knew as 
well before as since the publication of Lord Lyons’ letter. But 
the evidence coming from a new, an unexpected, and a disinter- 
ested quarter, makes a public conviction of what before was only a 
private belief. On the one hand, it arouses indignation ; on the 
other, it carries dismay. It makes the issue clearer, opens the eyes 
of many who were blindly following treacherous guides, and gives 
new strength to those who are fighting with Southern treason and 
Northern treachery. We can easily understand why Lord Lyons 
should have made such a revelation to Earl Russell, for as Minister at 
Washington it was simply his duty. But that Earl Russell should 
give it to the world is not so explicable. If we may not assume 
him to be absolutely the well-wisher of the rebellion, we certainly 
have no reason for believing that he is anxious that the Govern- 
ment should succeed in its suppression. Yet he has done much to 
help us at a critical moment. ‘The only hope of the rebels is in a 
divided North. Even the ignorant mass of the Democratic party 
will not be led by traitors if they can be made to understand that 
such is the character of their leaders. Earl Russell deserves the 
acknowledgment of our most distinguished consideration for the 
important evidence he has given us on this point. We have 
some things to complain of in the course of the British 
Ministry, but for this exposure of political treachery among 
us we owe it, whatever may have been his Lordship’s 
motive, nothing but the most hearty and unequivocal grati- 
tude. Whatever unites and consolidates the North in this 
struggle for national existence, helps to save us. Nothing but 
division among ourselves can jeopardize that salvation. What diffi- 
culties and dangers, what perils and privations, we may yet have 
to pass through, no man can tell. Doubtless, they aremany. But 
this we may, at least, be sure of, that united and true to ourselves 
we have nothing to fear. It may be thata foreign war is impend- 
ing over us; but even if that dire calamity should come, it will 
only unite us, and by that unity lead us to the final triumph 
which, it may be, can only come through much, and just such 
tribulation. 

The propensity to preach is a natural, if not a pardonable weak- 


- 
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ness, and if I sometimes fall into it you must pardon me, for those 
| among us whose hope is undimmed and undiminished walk by faith 
| rather than by sight. 

Your readers may think that even the present situation of 
affairs is unpromising enough to call for such an assurance 
that comes by faith, and not by sight. In a certain measure, 
this is true. The operations on the Mississippi are not 
successful. The winning game thus far on that river is with the 
rebels. The recent attempt to pass Port Hudson, although two 

| vessels succeeded in running the gauntlet of the formidable batteries 
| that defend that point, was a failure. We lost one ship, and the 
rest of the fleet fell back discomfited. Whether the enterprise was 
so rash that it should not have been undertaken, or whether it was 
badly managed, is a question. It is difficult to judge, and perhaps 
not worth discussing, for all that those who watch us from abroad 
care to know is that it was not successful. But Sebastopol 
was not taken in one month, nor in six, if I may be 
permitted to remind you, and it may be months yet ere 
you hear of the fall of Vicksburg. The rebels understand 
the wisdom of concentration, and so long as they can hold Vicks- 
burg and the Mississippi runs in its old channel they command 
that river. If that city can be attacked in the rear it may be 
taken ; Admiral Porter attempts to do this through the Yazoo 
Pass, by which he enters from the Mississippi above into other 
streams and bayous uniting behind Vicksburg. Thus far he has 
only entangled his gunboats in shallow waters and rebel obstruc- 
tions, encountering rebel batteries and forces, succeeding in nothing 
but escaping back again whence he came. The next best thing to 
taking Vicksburg is to leave it where it shall be of no consequence 
whether it is taken or not. The river here—as any good map will 
show you--makes a great bend, like a capital U laid hori- 
zontally with the city at the bottom. If the stream can be turned 
from its course by a canal across the two ends—the top of the 
upset letter—Vicksburg will be left an inland town, no longer 
commanding the river, then half a dozen miles distant. This is the 
proposed canal, but thus far only a proposition, the nature of the 
soils, and the rapidity of the stream having presented unforeseen 
and unsurmounted difficulties. But the Yazoo Pass and the canal, 
though hitherto unsuccessful enterprises for the reduction of the 
place, are neither of them given up, and the experience of the past 
may possibly make one or both successful in the future. In the 
meantime the fleet below Port Hudson, though baffled, is not 
destroyed. Banks is at Baton Rouge with one army, Grant oppo- 
site Vicksburg with another, and all these forces have one 
aim. The situation is one of immense difficulties, and temporary 
reverses are only delays, not defeat. 

The army of the Potomac has not moved yet, because roads in 


axles in the mud. Hooker only waits for these to dry, and has 
reduced his transportation to seven days’ rations ready for a start. 
He will cross the Rappahannock probably at Port Royal, and 
thence march directly to Richmond, or to the James River below. 
Precisely what the plan of his campaign is nobody but Gen. Hooker 
knows, and he means, he says, to keep his own counsel. He has 
an army of 150,000 men, who believe in him, and call him “ Fight- 
ing Joe.” So far as can be learned, the rebels mean to defend 
Richmond to the last extremity, and “ Fighting Joe” means to 
take it. There will be a capital taken, or an army destroyed in 
Virginia, before the month of May is over, if there is faith in man. 

Such is the military situation. It is not cheerful, but when 
the magnitude of the rebellion is rightly considered, neither is 
it discouraging. But, politically, our prospects and hopes brighten 
daily ; two important State elections have been held within the 
last two weeks, and both have been carried triumphantly by the 
war. These States, Connecticut and Rhode Island, have both 
been Democratic, and in the former especially the issue was 
squarely made up between the War and anti-War parties. The 
large number of voters absent with the army lessened the vote 
for the Administration by thousands; and this fact only renders 
the result more marked and complete. It secures a majority for 
the Administration in the next Congress, and this is a fact in 
itself of vast importance, and one never lost sight of in the can- 
vass. As an indication of the real popular sentiment of the 
North in regard to the war, it cannot be over-estimated. 
Englishmen not familiar with American politics may sup- 
pose that, as a matter of course, the Administration in power 
always has a Congressional majority in its favour. That they 
may estimate aright the value of the fact that such is the case with 
that now in power, and infer thence the deliberate determination 
of the people, who, in the elections of the last six months, have 
established that fact at the ballot-box unalterably, and in favour 





Virginia are still in that condition in which waggons sink to their’ 
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of the war, let me remind you of this historical truth—that no 
President for the last quarter of a century has had a Legislative 
majority in his favour in the middle of his term. Those who look 
below the surface to learn the true sources of action and the real 
character of a people in a great national crisis, will not fail to see 
the importance of such a fact as this. It is the strongest possible 
evidence that can be given of the determination of the people to 
prosecute the war. ‘The shortcomings of the Administration are 
overlooked, political ties are disregarded, political precedents 
are forgotten, the thousand influences and interests which always 
work with potent effect in the marshalling the forces for a next 
Presidential election are now set aside, and the whole people avow 
their devotion to the one cause on which they believe depends their 
national existence. An AMERICAN. 








Fine Arts. 


THE BICKNELL COLLECTION OF PICTURES. 
Mosr people have heard of the late Mr. Bicknell’s collection of 
pictures, but probably not many, besides his personal friends, 
and such few lovers of art as would be at some pains to gain 
admission to the sight, had till very lately seen them, or pos- 
sessed any distinct idea of the treasure stored in the owner's 
pleasant house at Herne Hill. These pictures, collected with so 
much care, and (rarer still) with such great taste, are now, by 
Mr. Bicknell’s death, condemned to final dispersion. And in 
the large and well-lighted gallery of Messrs. Christie and Manson 
all the world has during the past week been at liberty (of which, 
judging by the crowded state of the gallery, it has largely availed 
itself of its permission) to feast its eyes on some of the best 
works of our best artists. Before sunset to-day this goodly 
company of pictures will be scattered t» the four winds by the 
auctioneer’s hammer. 

The collection is not strong inv figure subjects. True, there 
are here a lord and a lady by Van Dyck, whom we know by their 
grand air to be a lord and a lady without help of the catalogue ; 
a series of illustrations to Boccacio by Stothard, full of his usual 
grace and richness of colour; and an Etty or two, glowing and 
tender, as most of his smaller pictures were. Webster, too, has here 
some of the naughtiest of schoolboys, and Frost some of the 
daintiest of damsels (in whose occupation, by the way, except, 
of course, that of the inevitable bathing nymph, there appears 
to be nothing absolutely inconsistent with a somewhat less nig- 
gardly supply of drapery than the artist has allowed them.) Yet 
these are not the principal centres of attraction. 

The strength of the collection lies, undoubtedly, in the land- 
scapes. Beginning with Gainsborough and Wilson, both of whom, 
however, may be seen better represented in the National collec- 
tion, and whose value here rests chiefly on the contrast they 
afford to the landscape painting of the present day, there is not 
much to dwell upon until we come to men of this century—to P. 
Nasmyth, Turner, Callcott, Miiller, Stanfield, and Roberts. These 
chiefs of the landscape art are here in force. Callcott’s large pic- 
ture, “An English Landscape,” with cattle “ finished” by Sir E. 
Landseer, represents a fair expanse of sunny meadows, with tall 
trees overhanging a shallow stream. The water spreads in the 
foreground into a broad and shallow pool, where the cattle find 
refuge from the afternoon heat. ‘his picture strikes me most 
with its refinement, but leaves, it must be confessed, a feel- 
ing of vacancy, caused, I think, partly by the canvass being too 
large in proportion to the objects painted on it. More satisfactory 
to my mind is the same artist’s picture of “ Rochester Bridge and 
Castle ;” and high as I am inclined to place Callcott as a land- 
scape painter, I know not where he has left a better than this. 
The castle and town are seen across the river in the full light of 
the afternoon sun, and the water, which is spanned in mid- 
distance by the picturesque old bridge (since given over to Her 
Majesty’s Sappers to practice upon it the art of destruction, and 
swept away to make room for modern improvements), bears on 
its placid bosom a variety of small craft, with sail and without, 
which have this special merit—that they all look real and 
serviceable, all appear to mean business. The composition is 
good and perfectly natural, the treatment broad and forcible, 
without any exaggeration or approach to blackness; and the 
result is that you feel you are looking at a piece of genuine 
nature—real land and real water, lit by real sunshine, and peopled 
by men busy about their daily labour. Here and there are sigus 
of incompleteness, as if the artist’s hand had ceased from its work 
before the picture was quite finished (it was brought out of his 
studio immediately after his death); but the defects are insigni- 





ficant, and do not mar the full pleasure given by the merits of 
the work. There is another painting by this artist, “A 
View near Southampton "—a quiet bit of green and gray English 
landscape, which has the appearance of having been sketched 
or studied on the spot, aud reminds one a good deal of Constable. 
Of Miiller’s two, “ The Village of Gillingham,” and “ A Scene in 
Devonshire,” both excellent examples of the master, firmly drawn 
and powerfully painted, I prefer the latter, notwithstanding 
some slight damage (remediable or not Ido not know) in the 
centre of the picture. Especially pleasing is the delicate gray in 
the summer clouds of this picture; it indicates the power of 
colouring afterwards more fully developed by the artist in his 
later works; for instance, in the picture of “ Rhodes” at last 
year's International Exhibition. 

Of ail. landscape painters, however, it is plain to mie, 
the more I see of his work, that Turner was the prince. 
Of this veritable magician Mr. Bicknell’s collection boasts 
ten pictures, of themselves worth a subsidy. And if, it be~ 
still necessary to rebut the often repeated accusation that Turnet 
was not appreciated by his contemporaries, it may be noted in 
passing that all these ten pictures were bought by the late owner 
from the artist himself. ‘There is the “ Ivy Bridge, Devon,” much 
faded, I suppose, and inferior, perhaps, in its present state to the 
water-colour “Ivy Bridge” inthe National collection, but stillascene 
where Jaques might have loved to lie and moralize; and “ Calder 
Bridge, in Cumberland,” a picture of the same early period, never 
exhibited,which has also suffered by the unequal fading ofitscolours. 
The rest are of a period when Turner was in the zenith of his 
great powers, and appear to have lost little of their original bril- 
liance and delicacy of colour; at least it is not easy to imagine 
that even Turner's brush could have painted skies more beautiful 
than those of the three pictures called “ Antwerp—Van Goyen 
looking for a Subject ;” “ Helvoetsluys—‘ the City of Utrecht,’ 64, 
going to Sea;” and “‘ Wreckers—coast of Northumberland, steam- 
boat assisting ship off shore.” Here, at any rate, is the pearly, 
opal-like variety of tender grays, the very life of a landscape, 
which are so hard to transfer to canvass, and if realized 
at all, are too generally the first to change or disap- 
pear. Moreover, the high lights which, when (as in Turner) 
heavily loaded, are peculiarly liable to imbibe dirt, and to darken, 
have, in these pictures, escaped hitherto without sensible damage. 
To particularize the various beauties of these three works were 
an endless task, and perhaps it is only a practical sketcher who 
can enter into the delight which he is sure Van Goyen must have 
felt cruising about the harbour in search of what, as soon as he 
turns his head, he will surely find. But it is worth while study- 
ing the means by which, in the “ Wreckers,” the towering rollers 
are invested with their great size and resistless might—not 
certainly by painful elaboration of minute details; rather by the 
careful selection of a few special characteristics ; for instance, the 
tossing home by the waves of the ropes still hanging to the 
wreck timber, which the inhospitable natives (of other days than 
those of Grace Darling) are busily making booty of, and the 
toppling crest hanging a moment, as it were, io air before it falls 
thundering on the beach. 

“ Port Ruysdael,” is another coast scene, in which an effect of 
singular power is produced by consummate treatment of no other 
materials than a thundercloud blowing up from the sea over the 
yeasty waves, with a heavily laden cutter in mid-distance run- 
ning to port (indicated by a jetty-head) for shelter from the 
approaching hurricane. The artist here reminds us that in shoal 
water, near a sandy shore, the sea is not the ‘‘ dark blue” sea of the 
poets, but, at least when stirred and driven by a great wind, has a 
lurid hue of reddish white, very threatening and mischievous in 
its aspect. I am inclined to think, that this aud the 
“‘ Wreckers,” are the best specimens of the master in this collec- 
t'on, scarcely, if at all, excelled by “ ‘The Fighting Téméraire,” 
or any other of his works. The “ Palestrina,” though more im- 
portant in subject, and in every respect a fine picture of 
the class to which ‘The Childe Harold; or, Italy,” in the 
National collection, belongs, is comparatively formal and, 
so to speak, stilted; and “The Ehrenbreitstein” is slightly 
exaggerated, both in the drawing and in the colour. The two 
pictures of Venice—“The Campo Santo” and the “ Giu- 
decca, &c.”—are the latest specimens here of Turner's painting. 
They are each remarkable for their special character. Both are 
essentially Venetian; but though the boats are not more gaily 
decked, and the sky does not glitter more keenly in the one than 
in the other, yet the feeling inspired by them is widely different, 
the latter picture being as busy and gay as the former is solemn 
and still. How this difference is produced may, by study- 
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ing the two works, be partly apprehended. Much, no doubt, is 
due to the difference in composition, and especially to the shapes 
of the masses. But, after all, there will remain an unexplained 
residuum for which I cannot account. Iam compelied, as I am 
content, to say that a great genius is here whose stops I do 
not know, the heart of whose mystery I cannot pluck out. 
There are many other pictures which, in one of our annual 
exhibitions, would have claimed special remark. Such are Les- 
lie’s charming “ Heiress,” who, you see, by a glance, is not spoiled 
by her great fortune ; Nasmyth’s “ View near Edinburgh,” care- 
ful im detail yet broad in effect (a lesson for our young landscape 
painters) ; Jones’s “ Battle of Waterloo,” on which the Duke 
pronounced his judgment, “ Very good ; nottoo much smoke ;” a 
small “Sea-shore Sketch,” by Bonington, as full of sunlight as it 
is of cracks; Dyce’s ‘King Joash” shooting the arrow of de- 
liverance ;—very intense in expression, but with an awkwardness 
about the king’s posture, who would probably have drawn his 
bow more easily on the right knee; Sir E. Landseer’s Highland 
lassie, with her wilful “ prize calf,” which, in spite of its colour, is 
yet an attractive picture; Miss Mutrie’s grapes (“Fruit and 
Flowers”) which positively amaze you with their roundness ; and 
many more. I can do no more than allude to the collection of 
water-colour drawings which filled more than one room at Herne 
Hill. These are of uneqal merit, bat include many of Turner's 
best, and some solid and luminous sketches by De Wint, besides 
a sketch of great interest by Count D’Orsay, representing Turner, 
with his big head and large features, unwieldy body and ill-fitting 
attire, standing and stirring his tea in the room which his draw- 
ings helped to adorn. This collection will follow the oil paintings 
to the hammer next week. V. 


Music and nd _the Drama. 


Tue week has been wuwded ith wits musical events of the greatest 
interest; in fact, for this early period of the season, the supply 
of good music has been somewhat too much for the demand, and 
there have been none of those “hundreds turned away,” which 
managers and concert-givers look upon with such a mixture of 
satisfaction and regret. At the Crystal Palace on Saturday, the 
orchestral portion of the concert was of the usual irreproachable 
character; Madlle. Therese Ellinger—of whom more anon— 
sang into good humour an audience sulky at the loss of Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington; M. Vieuxtemps perversely wasted his 
“virtuosity” —the word is barbarous, but current—on two 
decidedly feeble compositions of his own, and Mr. Coward's 
subsequent selection on the great organ rendered the promenade 
not less attractive than usual. On the same afternoon Mr. Howard 
Glover gave a monster concert in Drary Lane, which, thanks 
alone to the locale, was actually over before six o'clock. If 
people will give these monster concerts, why do they not let the 
seats by the hour, and so allow several audiences to go away 
satisfied, instead of one going away bored todeath. The system 
is radically bad, and the attractions of a few great singers are too 
frequently merely used to secure a forced attention to a host 
of mediocre débiitants. On Monday Herr Ernest Pauer com- 
menced his third series of pianoforte recitals at Willis’s Rooms. 
Each recital is confined to the composition of a particular school, 
and the selection is arranged in strictly chronological order, 
so that, with a slight amount of preparatory reading, an attend- 
ance throughout the series ensures a knowledge of the rise and 
progress of pianoforte music, which is one of the desiderata of the 
musical education of the present day. If young ladies would 
devote some of the shining hours they waste in attempting 
Thalberg’s splendid impossibilities, as in mastering the trash of 
the Thalberg-and-water school—would only take their Fetis, care- 
fully read the biography of every pianist, and then go for half a 
dozen Monday afternoons to Willis's Rooms, 1 think many of 
them would find their ideas of pianoforte music beneficially en- 
Jarged. On Monday evening, besides a capital “ Monday Popular,” 
the presence of Royalty gave especial ¢clat to the Philharmonic 
Concert at the Hanover Square Rooms. On Wednesday, the 
symphony of M. Silas, so well received at the trial of new com- 
positions by the Musical Bociety of London, met with like success 
at their concert, St. James's Hall, as usual, being filled with nearly 
all the cognoscenti in town. 

’ AtCovent Garden Mdlle. Carlotta Patti has still further demon- 
strated her consimmate execution and surprising range of voice ; 
Maile. Antonietta Fricsi has proved moderately successful in a 
cbaracter in which anything short of absolute failure is creditable 








confirmed success. Tuesday next, however, will probably be one 
of the most brilliant nights of Mr. Gye’s campaign—not only a 
“command night” for the first time these two years, but 
the first occasion on which the Prince and Princess of Wales 
will appear in public. At Her Majesty’s Theatre a splendid 
performance of that most repulsively fascinating of operas, 
Lucrezia Borgia, has been the principal event of the week. 
That the house was crowded and enthusiastie was a matter of 
course, but in one or two points the anticipation was even 
surpassed by both heroine and hero—Mdlle. Tietjens and 
Signor Giuglini. The horrible scene, for example, where 
Lucrezia is compelled to acquiesce in the poisoning of her son, 
Alphonso mockingly wonders at her unwonted hesitation, and 
Gennaro scarcely credits the honour done to him in the offer 
of the fatal golden goblet, even seemed to reveal new depths 
of horror under the magnificent acting of Mdlle. Tietjens. 
The event of the evening, however, was the dbét, as Maffeo 
Orsini, of Mdlle. Therese Ellinger. The brindisi “ Il segreto ” was, 
of course, the great test for a new Orsini, and Mdlle. Ellinger’s 
success in it was decided. She possesses a voice of immense 
power, great range, and, in the lower notes, of extremely rich 
quality, together with considerable execution. Whatever may 
be her success in parts requiring more delicate management of 
the voice, or more subdued j/iriture than that of Orsini, it is certain 
that her physical qualifications, and a certain wild originality of 
style, render her singing of “ 11 segreto” most remarkable. The 
power of her lower notes, especially that on whieh, departing 
from the text, she closed the first verse, brought down immense 
applause. It is strange, by the way, that opera-goers never will 
recolleet that between the verses of the brindisi comes the 
ominous chorus behind the scenes— 
“ La gioja de profani 
E un fumo passaggier,” 

and by persisting in applause after the first verse entirely spoil 
a fine dramatic effect. Mr. Mapleson is certainly fortunate in con- 
tralti; with Alboni, Nebelli, and Ellinger, it would be difficult to 
find a contralto part he cannot fill to perfection. 

The prospects of the ballet seem favourable at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, too. La Farfalletta, a ballet in four tableaux, by M. 
Diani, has been given after the opera throughout the week with 
success. Mademoiselle Amatia Ferraris, the principal danseuse, 
is graceful and agile. if not original, and the “Grand Ballabile 
des Masques,” on which the curtain falls, forms an extremely 
gay and kaleidoscopic scene. AMATEUR. 


BOOKS. 
—@j——_ 

MR. CONINGTON’S HORACE.* 

A Proressok of Latin at any of the great Universities needs no 
apology for undertaking the translation of one of the great 
classics. But if any apology were needed, there is a good- 
humoured modesty about Professor Conington’s preface which 
he might well hope would disarm unreasonable criticism. A 
translation “ which may sefve as a piece of embodied criticism,” 
is not indeed likely to be a successful translation. But we fully 
concur in our belief of the advantage which Mr. Conington 
anticipated from placing before his pupils the most condensed 
expression of his own views concerning the conditions of success, 
for, a8 he gracefully says, “ the experiment may impart to others 
a quality which it is itself without.” We hasten to add, that his 
translation is very much more than ‘a piece of embodied 
criticism.” Mr. Conington is an artist, and the acquirements of 
the professor have only lent coolness to his art, and purity with- 
out pedantry to his taste. His translation of Horace’s Odes is 
really a remarkable contribution to English literature. There is a 
maturity of thought in almost every line, and an evidence of 
slow determination and purification of expression, which are the 
first, though not the only condition, of classical translation. 
Having said this, we are compelled to admit that Mr. Conington 
has only added another attempt to solve a problem which, from 
the nature of the case, cannot be solved. The tide of translation 
surges on, each wave only bearing us further from the past, and 
only shifting the position from which, with strained eyes, we try 
to pierce through the distorting, though fixed, kaleidoscope of 
time. The past petrifies behind us as we move, and all we can 
do is to compare different aspects of the same thing as it is 
viewed by different minds in different times. 

In this respect it is instructive to compare the experiments of 


* The Odes and Carmen Seduants Gi bathe se te De Pe 7B mg 
M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. London 
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the Oxford professor with the recent efforts of Mr. Theodore 
Martin. Mr. Conington is more wary, more deeply saturated with 
his subject, fully armed, equipped, and sustained by his learning, 
but less versatile and less nimble. Mr. Martin has more fire, is 
under less artistic restraint, or rather, his art is more balladic, 
less learned and compressed. But if be is sometimes happy, his 
sins against the spirit of Horace are often far beyond anything 
of which Mr. Conington would ever be capable. The following 
lines of Mr. Mariin’s have been very highly praised :— 
“Tu NE QUAESIERIS. 


“ Ask not of fate to show ye,— 
Such lore is not for man,— 
What limits, Leuconoé, 
Shall round life's little span. 
Both thou and I 
Must quickly die! 
Content thee, then, nor madly hope 
To wrest a false assurance from Chaldean horoscope.” 


We cannot concur in the praise bestowed upon them. It would 
have been impossible, we think, to employ talent t> better pur- 
pose, if the aim had been to depart from Horace as far as possible. 
Hlorace’s ode to Leuconoé is essentially grave, almost paternal, in 
its tone, very compressed, very quiet and kindly, full of idiomatic 
donhommie. We quote the Latin, to enable our reader to judge at 
once for himself. It might almost have been spoken in conver- 
sation. ; 

“Tu ne quaesieris, scire nefas, quem mihi, quem tibi 
Finem Di dederint, Leuconoé, nec Babylonios 
Tentaris numeros. Ut melius, quidquid erit, pati! 
Seu plures hiemes, seu tribuit Juppiter ultimam.” 

We venture to say that nothing can be more remote from the 
whole spirit of these lines than the balladic jocoseness of Mr. 
Martin's version, deformed], moreover, by a host of cant ex- 
pressions, such as “to show ye,” “such lore,” “nor madly 
hope,” and a general flippancy of effect most essentially alien 
from the polished reserve and studied sincerity of Horace’s 
advice to a woman, whom, whatever she was, he addressed as a 
lady and a friend, not as a flirt, to be treated as a bouncing 
simpleton. Mr. Coningtou has not fallen into such an error, 
and has kept very close to the spirit of the original :— 

‘ Ask not (‘tis forbidden knowledge), what our destined term of years, 
Mine and yours; nor scan the tables of your Babylonish seers. 

Better far to bear the future, my Leuconoé, like the past, 

Whether love has many winters yet to give, or this our last.” 

There is a gravity and sweetness in these lines, which are the 
counterpart of the sentiment in the original. On the other hand, 
they are very far from perfect. “Tis forbidden knowledge” 
sounls heavy after the crystalline “scire nefas.” “ What our 
destined term of years’ has a conventional, rotatory ring, a 
Lord Dufferin twang, alien to the simple crusted ‘‘ Finem Di 
dederint” of Horace. We are inclined to think that the 
++ Leuconoé” of the Latin, taken with the context, does not warrant 
the lighter interpretation, “my Leuconoé.” The whole 
tone of the address varies essentially from the lighter 
and more playful pieces, such as the “Carmen Amo- 
beum,” the odes to Pyrrha, Lydia, and others. We do not 
suppose Horace to have written a sermon to Leuconoé; but 
Alcibiades paying his addresses to the Queen of Sparta, and 
Alcibiades writing to Aspasia, would write in a very different 
mood. “ Mine and yours,” coming where they do, are a parody 
of the Latin “quem mihi, quem tibi,” which are, indeed, 
emphatic, but ia the plainest idiomatic genius of spoken Latin. 

And here we wish to observe upon a point which in all the con- 
troversies about translation seems to be lost sight of, and which 
appears to us to be the root of the whole matter. Translators 
make the whole controversy turn upon the choice of metres ; and 
the question of metresis only incidental to one far deeper, namely, 
the hidden relation of metre to the spoken language. All genuine 
vernacular and indigenous poetry, if we look to expression 
merely, lies close on the confines of the language in general use. 
The most poetical idioms in really vernacular poetry grow out of 
some common parlance which they naturally embody. When 
Horace calls Mercurius “ facunde nepos Atlantis,” the expression, 
though, no doubt, spontaneous, is, in its familiar, half-colloquial 
form, analogous, we only say analogous, to our slang term, “a 
chip of the old block;’ but when Mr. Conington translates 
“ facunde ” by “ wise of tongue,” he simply puts essence of dic- 
tionary for essence of language. ‘‘ Wise of tongue,” though it comes 
near to the exact meaning of “ facundus,” lies near to nothing 
English, nor would anything English ever have suggested it. To 








“ Cocoa-nut naught, 
Fish too dear, 
None must be bought 
For us that are here 


“ No lobster on earth 
That ever I saw, 
To me would be worth 
Sixpence a claw. 
“ So, dear madam, wait 
Till fish can be got 
At a reasonable rate, 
Whether lobster or not, &c.” 
Or again:— 
“* News have I none, that I can deign to write, 
Save that it rained prodigiously last night.” 
This is, no doubt, a kind of prose in verse, but not much more 
so than a good deal of Horace's Latin. And though no one 
would exactly speak so, yet the verses lie quite close to our 
habitual English rhythm. ‘There is something very Horatian in 
the simplicity of some of the lines to Delia— 


“ Delia, the unkindest girl on earth, 
When I besought the fair, 
That favour of intrinsic worth, 
A ringlet of her hair, 


“ Refused that instant to comply, 
With my absurd request, 
For reasons she could specify, 
Some twenty score at least.” 
But the “ring” and sound is throughout of a spoken language, 
not built up, but falling naturally, like a ripe fruit, into place. 
On the other hand, how halting and artificial is the sound of the 
lines in which Mr. Coningtonu translates the “Carmen Ame- 


beum.” 
“ DONEC GRATUS ERAM TIBI. 


“ While I had power to bless you, 
Nor any round that neck his arms did fling, 
More privileged to caress you, 
Happier was Horace than the Persian king.” 
The language is tolerable—but what English heart would have 
put that appeal in that shape? Who would talk of blessing an 
Englishwoman? Roman matrons were less particular, perhaps ; 
but they would have resented even Professor Conington’s arms 
flung round them. Nor can the language claim to be Horatian. 
The sleek, idiomatic pathos and simplicity of Horace’s words 
exactly fit the feeling. 
«“ Donec gratus cram tibi, 
Nec quisquam potior brachia candidae 
Cervici juvenis dabat, 
Persarum vigui rege beatior.” 

The real object, then, is not so much to obtain a metre as to 
find vernacular language in the same sense in which the Latin 
itself is vernacular, and the true difficulty seems to lie in the 
fact that when one or more idioms which most nearly represent 
the origiaal have suggested a metre, that metre excludes other 
equally necessary idioms. In other words, to use a mathematical 
expression, the curves of the two languages coincide only in 
infinitesimally small portions. 

But when all the questions arising out of the mere sense and 
the metre of a poet are settled (and that of the metres is still in 
hopeless obscurity), there comes the far more subtle and inde- 
finable element of personal colour and genius. And these in 
Horace are more than in most other Roman poets peculiarly his 
own. It has been well said by the latest English historian of 
Roman literature that Horace is the most subjective of the 
Roman poets. Perhaps this is not saying much, considering the 
very objective character of ancient poetry in general. But 
although Horace, when compared with some modern poets, with 
Mr. Tennyson, for instance, is very objective, he is, by compari- 
son with his predecessors and contemporaries, very subjective. 
His life was a chequered one, tending to overlay a fundamental 
ground of melancholy and disappointment with the varnish of 
content. He had escaped the early storm and lived to see 
his happiness secured. But throughout a long life of court 
favour and well-earned celebrity, you feel somehow that 
the chain, though gilt, lay very near his skin, and that he 
only prevented it from chafiog by persistent reflection on the 
littleness of all things, and the jealous cultivation of his own 
personal superiority. He spent his life in securing his dignity, 
without endangering his comfort. His early enthusiasm was for 
liberty. In later years he persuaded himself that the esoteric 
grandeur, the aere perennius of the artist's life, was both higher 
than, and, at the same time, incompatible with, the rudeuvess of 


show how the metre of a vernacular poetry comes out of the | the profanum vulyus. In wit he was a Roman About, who went 
easy colloquial prose of the day, compare, for instance, the | over to the Imperial side and preached to the legitimists, and in 


following trifle of Cowper's :— 


| maturer years imperceptibly patronized the victor of those younger 
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days before whom he had thrown away his shield and fled. In 
life he was a sort of Augustan Rogers and man about town—a 
puritan in art and a purist in pleasure. Add to this his commercial 
antecedents, and it becomes very easy to see how more than 
usually rich for a Roman were the cross veins of thought, feeling, 


| Having gained their reputation in writing books for children, 
they have produced that class of didactic tales, of which it is 
hard to say whether they are intended for little boys and girls 
still in the nursery, or for papas and mammas cursed or blessed 
| with large families. Countess Kate is avowedly a_ child’s 


and worldly wisdom which seem to have made his works a house- | story. The Glimpse of the World nearly oversteps the shadowy 
hold book even among ourselves. All these are elements which | boundary which divides novels from tales, but there is 


the translator must infuse before he can rise to the heights of | 
translation. ‘There is, too, in Horace, a dryness of masculine | 
feeling, common to all who have encountered fate face to face, but 

which can never stand with the humile quid of the professorial heart. | 
In spite of all his art, an academic touch still lingers over Mr. | 
Coningtou’s coldest efforts, aud a faint reminiscence of Spenserian | 
conceit aud courtliness of effect. This is, of all other things, the very | 
last which even the most sober Oxonian can throw off, but also 
one which is essentially alien to the old Roman bonhommie— 
infinitely less in Mr. Conington than in Mr, Worsley, we admit, | 
yet the echo is still heard, though afar off, throughout his lines. | 
But it is enough to have dared so much and so well, and, in con- | 
clusion, we beg to offer our sincere congratulations to the Cor- 

pus Professor of Latin at Oxford on the result of his well-spent | 
labours. 








NURSERY NOVELISTS.* 

Miss Sewett and Miss Young are writers marked by some very 
strong differences. They labour in the same field, but each succeeds | 
where the other fails. The authoress of * The Heir of Redclyffe” 
has a keen appreciation of gay, active characters, who turn natu- 
rally towards a genial, kindly, and religious life. Her greatest 
successes have been in painting energetic, worthy gentlemen, such 
as Dr. May or Lord De La Poer, who are religious, but who are 
also by nature friendly and warm-hearted. She has, moreover, | 
a quick eye for half-comic peculiarities, especially in children. 
Countess Kate, seated before her two aunts ona high chair, with 
her feet twisted round its legs, and unable to mutter more than | 
“In!” is an amusing picture, rendered almost farcical by the 
contrast between the awkward acts and the high-flown thoughts 
of the clever, vehement, and ungainly little countess of eleven. 
But when Miss Young attempts an elaborate mental aualysis, 
she at once shows that she has undertaken a task suggested 
not by artistic impulse but by religious sentiment. Norman 
May, for instance, the religious hero who is to convert New 
Zealanders, and who can find nothing better to do with his 
“ lionesses” at Oxford than to drivel to them about the spread 
of infidelity ; or Sir Guy rushing round the garden on a rainy 
night, because he heard Charles I. called a liar, are portraits 
too grotesquely absurd to have been ever drawn by Miss 
Sewell. She excels in the analysis of some kinds of character. 
Good old ladies, whose shrewd sarcastic satire is kept in cheek by 
their Christian charity, and whose Christian benevolence derives 
a flavour of pungent causticity from their natural shrewdness, 
are the persons she describes to perfection. She can also draw 
with the minute detail and elaborate skill of a Dutch painter all 
the varying feelings of a nervous, self-conscious, intelligent 
young lady, like Mira Cameron, who is alive to her own faults 
and to the faults of her neighbours, and who, while she notes other 
persons’ failings —especially those of her parents and sisters 
—succeeds by the exercise of high principle in remedying her 
own. Into the characters which she does understand Miss 
Sewell penetrates much deeper than Miss Young. There is, 
moreover, a profoundness about some of her remarks, as, for 
instance, in her description of the effect of prayer on Mira 
Cameron, which raises her occasionally into the position of a 
real religious teacher, and there is a savour of hard common 
sense running through every line she writes which is, as it were, 
the salt which makes palatable the somewhat wearisome 
minuteness of her descriptions or reflections. But her sympathies 
and her knowledge are limited. ‘That she should have failed when 
she attempted to describe a smuggler is not wonderful. That all 
her gentlemen should be prigs is at least curious, the more so, 
when we find that Miss Young can paint the manners, at any rate, 
of an English peer with great success. 

If there are many points of contrast between the two ladies 
whose most recent books we have placed side by side, their 
common characteristics are much more marked than are their 
differences. They are the two leaders of what may fairly be 
termed a literary school ; they each excel in producing works to 





little reason to doubt that Countess Kate will lie ou drawing- 
room tables, and that Mira’s troubles and scruples will be 
read by girls who have not yet left the school-room. Both works 
belong essentially to the same class, both are produced by what, 
for want of a better name, we have ventured to call “ nursery 
novelists.” 

Nursery novelists are known by two or three invariable features. 
They may be good story-tellers, they may even have tonsiderable 
dramatic power, but their real and avowed aim is always to teach. 
They look upon their readers as good children, who want, above 
all things, moral and religious instruction. ‘The proportion of 
story to teaching, the skill with which tale and moral are mingled 
together, vary according to the taste or talent of each particular 
writer; but the true nursery novelist always administers a moral, 
how artfully soever it may be concealed. When a nurse beguiles 
Master Tommy into swallowing a powder she may mix it 
in treacle, or in sugar, of what thickness she will, but however 


| greasy the treacle or sweet the sugar, at the bottom of it all will 


invariably be found the powder. The same class of writers 
are distinguished by another trait. They do not always end in the 
nursery, but they always begin there. Hence their more elaborate 
works havea sort ofliterary hobble-de-hoyism. They are overgrown 
children. This is very apparent in Miss Sewell’s last book. 
Mira’s early life is narrated almost day by day. We know more 
of her childhood than we should care to know of our own, and if 
the work were carried on, say to her twenty-first year, on the 
same scale in which the early days of her life are narrated, Miss 
Sewell might, we suspect, rival Eugene Sue in the production of 
gigantic novels. There is something awkward in the arrange- 
ment which gives more than five hundred pages to Mira’s girl- 
hood, and two or three at the most to the married and later life 
of herself or her friends. But we cease to censure this inartistic 
want of proportion when once it is perceived to be an essential 
peculiarity of that class of writings in which Miss Sewell excels. 
Didactic tales have, in fact, an object very different to that 
aimed at by ordinary novelists. To show how religious principles 
should be made to apply to the guidance of every-day life is the 
end for which Miss Young or Miss Sewell write. Here, again, 
they deal with the world as with children. It is considered, 
rightly or wrongly, to be a great gain if children can be made 
to act, as the expression goes, on principle; and if this be granted, 
it is a not unnatural inference that it is advisable that those of 
all ages should be shown what, without doubt, many persons over- 
look, that the smallest affairs of life may be regulated by the 
most exalted principles. Countess Kate gets into a carriage 
before her aunts. It might, perhaps, to ordinary minds, seem 
enough in the way of moral to point out that such an act is 
unbecoming in a child and ill-bred; Miss Young reminds 
her readers of the texts which enjoin taking the lowest 
place. Mira’s history is really, in essence, nothing but 
an elaborate and most ingenious analysis of the way 
in which religious experience and progress teaches her to 
triumph over the minor troubles and perplexities of a young 
lady's existence. It would seem at first sight that this 
constant reference of petty acts to high principles, and the 
accompanying analysis of motives which are always to be found 
in the writings of didactic story-tellers, would make her works 
unpopular. In truth, it is to these very qualities that the popu- 
larity of nursery novels is to be attributed. Men and women 
seek some relief from the smallness and insignificance of their 
own daily round of duties. They obtain it, or think they obtain 
it, when they have connected petty duties with great moral 
laws. To answer civilly when spoken to, to be kind to 
one’s relations, to be respectful to parents, to be care- 
ful even about one’s dress, to say you are at home 
when the greatest bore of your acquaintance calls, are 
each in themselves trifling actions; they seem, however, to 
acquire a certain grandeur when they are done with direct refer- 
ence to the position of a Christian. The ladies and gentlemen 
who read of Mira’s struggles are not much interested in the slow 





be found, we suspect, inno country but in England, and which 
in England have a wide-spread and most important influence. 


* A Glimpse of the World. By the author of “ Amy Herbert,” &c. London: Long- 
man, Green, and Longman. 
Countess Kate, By the author of “ The Heir of Redclyff2,” &e. 





movement of a languid story, but they feel a keen interest in 
analyzing their own grounds of action, and, when they read of 
Mira or Rosamond, think a great deal of their own duties, and a 
| great deai more of the duties of their relatives or friends. 
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Yet some few readers of A Glimpse of the World may be | living of the value just mentioned was not such as he should 


inclined to ask themselves whether, after all, the view of life 
which delights to regulate every thought and deed by the 
influence of religion is correct. It has, we believe, two defects. 
It is only partially true. Many actions are morally indifferent ; 
many more oug!it to be ruled, not by the highest, but by the 
secondary moral laws. A man may eat his breakfast because it 
is his duty to preserve his life; it is better and more natural for 
him to do so becanse he is hungry. For the second defect 


of the theory of existence advocated by Miss Sewell is, that it | 


’ 


inculcates a waste of moral force. “ Sit dignus vindice nodus” is 
a maxim as true in ethics as in the art of poetry. Great principles 
should not be introduced where small ones will serve the turn. In 
some manufactories visitors are shown a steam hammer which, 
while it has force to crush bars of iron, can be so regulated, the 
wondering traveller is told, as to crack a nut. The machine is 
curious ; but, in practice, crackers are found the most convenient 


means of cracking nuts. 








BISHOP BLOMFIELD.* 


Tuts is a refined and creditable memoir of a man whose cha- | pe published, it was in the tone of a fatare bishop 


'think himself bound to offer me, but 


that J was entitled 
of the best at his disposal. We had a good 
deal of conversation upon literary and general subjects, and I was 
very much pleased by his turn of thinking and expression.” No 
doubt he was. That turn of thinking and express’on which en- 
titles us to“ choose of the best” at a rich patron's disposal is very 
pleasing to man ; and Mr. Blomfield appears to have been quite 
as well pleased by his mode of acting. Lord Bristol gave him in 
1810, his first living at Quarrington, in which (there was no par- 
sonage house) he was not required to reside; his second more 
valuable preferment, to the benefices of Great and Little Chester- 
ford, in 1817; in 1819, he“ called his brother-in-law, Lord Liver- 
pool's, attention” to Mr. Blomfield, which resulted in his obtain- 
| ing the rich London living of Bishopsgate, with which he was 
allowed to retain his late living at Chesterford,—and here he was 
on the recognized threshold of the episcopacy. ‘ His early taste 


to choose 


| for editing A2schylus’s plays with the he ivy scholarship of that 


era,—of a poetical passion for Alschylus there is no trace,—was in 
itself a kind of foreshadowing of episcopal dignity. And whenever 
Speaking of 


racter, very uninteresting in youth, and never, perhaps, pecu- | dissent in 1815, when he was but twenty-nine, he anticip ited with 
liarly fascinating, yet developed into one of unusual practical | distinguished success the tove of the bench. “ We may still hope, 
force, and became powerful almost in exact proportion as it| if not to build up the breach which has been made in the unity 
filled with the details of public business. Bishop Blomfield was | of the Church, at least to stop the further progress of disunion. 
a really great and worthy—though by no means liberal—eecle- | [¢ js not yet too late for us to put fresh incense in our censers 
siastical institution, but he had not the art, at any time in his | and to stand between the dead and the living. If,” he adds, 
life, of so impressing himself on his speeches or writings as to | « there be any circumstance calculated to give additional import 
give us the intimate sense of being in personal communion with | ance to these considerations, it is the awful c ymplexion of the 


a real individual man. 


He wasan energy of much power, but he | times in which we live.” 


Tie man who wrote thus as a young 


always produced the impression of an executive, rather than a | beneficed clergyman had clearly the sense ofan episcopal destiny ; 
deliberative, officer of the Church—-a man who took his departure | the thought is clothed in baggy lawn, and has, besides, a kind 
from a level of fixed ideas which he had never probed or mastered | of verbal decorum which suggests the apron and dropsy. The only 


for himself. There is a permanent sense in reading his letters, and 
charges, and speeches, of dealing with an intellect with a false bot- 
tom to it, below which we never get; and this we mean not from 
any indication ofinsincerity, for he is sincere and straightforward 
enough, but from a sort of conventional tone which all his notions 
have, especially if you seem to be getting at all near their roots. 
The further we penetrate downwards, the more do we hear the ring 
of an artificial bottom which is not of the living substance of his 
own experience. The farther his convictions are from their 
sources or roots, the more of Dr. Blomfield do they seem to have 
in them ; for they gather some of his individuality in the prompt 
emphasis of their final delivery; but the more he attempts to 
unravel them, the deeper does Dr. Blomfield sink into a kind 
of paste-intellect, cemented together out of the floating ideas of 
the eighteenth century. There is the same flavour of fluent half- 
reality (though, of course, more culture) in the substratum of his 
much admired oratory that there is in much of the rhetoric of the 
elder United States’ rhetoricians, and we were not at all sur- 
prised to find it stated that the late Daniel Webster thought, 
“in dignity of manner and weight of matter, no speaker in Great 
Britain equal to the Bishop of London.” [mpregnate freely conser- 
vative formule with moral platitudes, and you get the ideal, though 
nowextinct, style of the old United States Senate—and this, wielded 
with the vigour of a practical man and a ready opponent, is the 
very substance of the late Bishop of London’s oratory. 

Charles James Blomfield determined to be a bishop when he 
was still a schoolboy, and he was not only eventually successful 
at the early age of thirty-seven, but we may almost say that he was 
never anything but a bishop. “ At college,” says Chief Baron Pol- 
lock, “ I never heard him originate or repeat an expression which, 
as a Bishop, he could wish unsaid; and though he largely con- 
tributed to the vivacity of every party where he was present, and 
was the author of many witty and smart sayings, which were 
handed about, he never forgot the decorum that belonged to the 
path of life he had already chosen.” Of the witty and smart say- 
ings we do not hear much,—unless calling Dr. Valpy “ Vealpye” 
be one,— though undoubtedly in maturer life he occasionally shows 
a dry humour of his own, but of the decorum we have enough 
and to spare in his earlier letters and communications. He had, 
tov, in early life, probably a good dea! more anxious eye to the 
main chance than strikes us after he had achieved success. Disin- 





event of his earlier career which has a personal interest and reality 
about it, is the genuine grief which the death of his brother 
Edward elicits from him. 

But Mr. Blomfield no sooner began to be really important than 
he ceased to a large extent to seem ostentatiously so. Even in 
his Bishopsgate living he made his practical power felt, and was. 
| noted for his thorough personal knowledge of his populous parish. 
During the severe winter of 1822-3, when the people were relieved 
partially in proportion to the size of their families, Dr. Blomfield’s 
quick eye discerned the same children’s faces ou more than one 
storey of the same house, and on investigating the matter he 
found that they were let down in a basket from window to 
window as he descended the stairs. Thisisa specimen of thealacrity 
of Dr. Blomfield’s practical perceptions. In Bishopsgate (whence, 
after about four years, he was promoted to the see of Chester) 
he was long loved and remembered for his thorough organization 
of the charities and other clerical duties. He was made chaplain 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and Archdeaccn of Colchester 
before this higher promotion. 

He was still, however, by no means inattentive to his own 
interests, The bishopric of Chester would have been a descent in 
income from the rich London living, and accordingly he obtained 
permission to hold the latter still in commendam. But the more 
responsible and practical his duty, the better, on the whole, he 
performed it; and certainly, after his translation to London, when 
he became absorbed in his great work of civilizing the metropolis, 
so far as the multiplication of churches and clergymen in the 
wild districts would do it, there is much less trace of the self- 
sufficiency and ostentation of his youthful style. Probably 
he was not very popular in bis first see where he intro- 
duced notions of Church discipline and a respect for the 
rubrics, for which his diocese was not prepared, with 
an authoritative manner not very pleasant to read of. 
| But something must be allowed for the first flush of episcopal 
| dignity. He had changed his views since his early days upon 
| Catholic emancipation, from the Liberal views which were in 
| favour with the Whig set, to the more Conservative clerical timi- 
| dities which belonged properly to his character, and on entering 
| the House of Lords he defended his position with a fluent dignity 
| which produced some sensation. The entry in his diary is cha- 

racteristic:—‘‘ April 21, 1825. Presented petition for congregation 








terested enough as a bishop, he evidently did not think little of | of Dissenters ; spoke on it, and was well heard. I humbly pray 


preferment while still on the lower steps of the ascent. He writes 
gravely to his father, after an interview with Lord Bristol, in 
which his lordship spoke of his desire to promote Mr. Blomfield’s 
advancement in the Church,—“ he particularly mentioned that a 





* A Memoir of Charles James Blomfield, D.D., Bishop of London, with Selections 
rom his Correspondence. Edited by bis Son, Alfred Blomtield, M.A. 2 vols., with a | 
portrait. Murray. 





| that Almighty God will subdue in me all love of the applause of 
men, all conceit of my own strength or wisdom ; all trust in my 
own goodness. . . O Lord, to Thee be ascribed all the 
praise and honour and glory by us, Thy sinful, weak, unworthy 
creatures.” The first prayer is sensible enough, but whether, 
| speaking reverently, the “praise, honour, and glory” of the 
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Bishop of London’s speech against the Catholics was in any 
respect whatever an object to Him in whose favour the Bishop 
was so pious as to resign it, is, we think, more than dubious. 

The Bishop of London is best and greatest in the gigantic 
practical labours of his London diocese. Few men could have 
entered into so vast a task with so strong a spirit, or have dis- 
charged it with so great a success. To buil: and endow fifty new 
churches in the criminal wildernesses of the metropolis, by 
appeals to private generosily alone, was an enterprise before 
which any other man would have quailed ; and yet he joined with 
it heavy labours in the ecclesiastical commission, of which he was 
so much the soul, that Archbishop Vernon Harcourt used to say, 
“Till Blomfield comes we all sit and mend our pens, and talk 
about the weather.” Sydney Smith, indeed, called the commis- 
sion “The Bishop of London, with some watery dilutions,” and 
ascribed its dangerous activity to the Bishop’s “ungovernable 
passion for business.” So great was his early London reputa- 
tion for spontaneous energy in assailing practical abuses, 
that when, Litten by a dog, he wrote to excuse himself from 
a dinner party, saying that a dog had rushed out of the 
crowd and bitten him, Syduey Smith, who was present, is said 
’ to have remarked, “I should like to hear the dog’s account of 
the story.” 

As a practical ecclesiastical reformer and philanthropist, 
few were ever more generous, and none, probably, more 
energetic then the Bishop of London. As a teacher of 
doctrine and administrator of ritual discipline Dr. Blomfield 
was much less successful. Without fundamental principles 
himself, — with an ingrained conservatism, and love of com- 
promise where conservatism seemed likely to fail—the position 
he took, or failed to take, in the ritualistic controversy conse- 
quent on the Romanizing movement was often so hesitating as 
to be really ridiculous. His mind was incapable of grasping, in 
all their breadth, either Dr. Newman’s principles or any which he 
might have opposed to them; and his position, when, after 
recommending a strict adherence to the rubrics, he found that 
he had only stimulated Romanizing eccentricities, was as de- 
plorable as the hen’s when she sees her brood of ducklings 
take to the water. His moralizing aud pastoral letters to 
friends in weak health, or friends in grief, whom he thought 
on that account proper subjects for feeble and rather imper- 
tinent moralities, are the worst of his didactic writings,—which 
are all bad. A schoolboy in his old parish at Chesterford, 
being asked what the catechism meant by speaking of his 
“‘succouring ” his father and mother, replied, “ giving on ‘em 
milk ;” and of this nature was Bishop Blomfield’s spiritual succour 
—not, moreover, healthy country milk, but blue metropolitan 
milk. As an ecclesiastic, he was thoroughly real only when he 
came to business. 

On the whole, we lay down this well-edited memoir with 
a confirmed impression that the late Bishop of London was 
intrinsically a formalist, but, like many formalists, seemed to 
reserve for masterly practical work a power which he 
did not spend on realizing for himself the inner truths 
of life. Asa man of business, he was prompt, large, and lucid- 
minded, and therefore habitually aggressive on all practical 
evils. He was without proper intellectual power, and therefore, 
touching the foundations of faith, timid, compromising, and con- 
servative. Greatin transactions, destitute of the intellectual faculty, 
he was able to serve the Church of England nobly, far from 
able to steer her course. We may be thankful that he has been 
succeeded by a Bishop who, if his inferior in practical statesman- 
ship, is indefinitely his superior in insight into the intellectual 
and spiritual necessities of our own day. 





THE GERMAN NOVEL AND FRIEDRICH SPIELHAGEN.* 
DorinG the last ten years Germany has furnished her full con- 
tingent of novels and romances. But the most celebrated of 
these are not the best, and, on the other hand, the best are by no 
means the most celebrated. Gutzkow’s “Knights of the 
fntellect ” (Ritter vom Geiste), and the “Debit and Credit” of 
Freitag, have unquestionably found by far the largest circle of 
home readers, as they are likewise the best and most favourably 
known abroad. This, however, is to be ascribed rather to the 
literary position of the authors, than to the real value of their 
performances. Gutzkow is the leader of a cligue—an indefati- 
gably active, stirring, bustling, busybody withal—so much so, 


indeed, that in allusion to a certain kind of crypt-loving insect, | 


he has long rejoiced in the not very enviable sobriquet of “the 





* Problemotische Naturen, von Friedrich Spielhagen, Von Nacht zu Licht, von 
Friedrich Spiethagen. 


| Centipede.” Freitag is hand and glove, or, as the Germans say, 
“one body and one sou!,” with the most recent historian of Ger- 
man literature, who seizes every possible occasion, and, as some 
| think, many an impossible one, to extol his friend and protégé to 
| the skies. Both are, moreover, editors of widely circulating 
journals, or, at least, were so, until very lately. 

In saying this, we do not mean to assert that the performances 
of Gutzkow and Freitag are void of all merit. ‘* The Knights of 
the Intellect ” is unquestionably a brilliant daguerreotype of the 
period to which it refers; but between a daguerreotype and a 
genuine work of art there is a considerable interval. It is 
equally indisputable that in “Debit and Credit” the theme 
selected is spun out with stubborn perseverance and no small 
degree of skill; but the theme itself is a mere whim, and a 
whim which the author has not even developed out of his own 
nature, but which he has adopted wholesale from his critical 
friend and patron. The sensation created by Gutzkow’s novel 
on its first appearance has already subsided. The “moving 
incidents ” of which itis a fae simile were, after all, only inci- 
dents—mere ephemeral matter, floating on the surface of life. 
They have since swept past us, and been superseded by others, 
which will again be superseded in their turn. In the meanwhile 
the stream of time keeps rolling on, but is itself, in fact, no 
longer the same stream. In like manner, the interest which the 
work of Freitag originally excited is declining fast, and will, it 
is feared, at length expire with the expiring authority of the 
patron, whose literary paradoxes are illustrated in the body of 
the work, and even adopted as its motto. 

The novels of which we are about to speak, however quietly 
and modestly they slipped into the world, seem destined to a 
very different futurity. It is an old story, and will, we suppose, 
repeat itself to all eternity. Whether it be Shakespeare or 
Sophocles, Goethe or Schiller, by whom the mimic scene is 
occupied, let but a riot break out in the streets, and lo! the whole 
audience, not excepting Aristotle and Lessing, rushes out of doors; 
and whoever can give them the best account of the tumult 
is sure to find the largest number of listeners. As soon, however, 
as curiosity has been satisfied, they as eagerly hasten back to 
Shakespeare, Sophocles, Gcethe, and Schiller; and the man of 
the day, so rich in anecdote, who, because, forsooth! he could 
gather a crowd about him, imagined that he had fairly sup- 
planted those heroes, is suddenly left to himself, to digest his 
disgrace and disappointment as he may. No one now thinks 
of inquiring whether M. Von Radowitz, or any other party man, 
has or has not been well hit off in the “Knights of the In- 
tellect;” and people at length get tired, not to say disgusted, 
with seeing the shopkeeper’s yard-stick, in “ Debit and 
Credit,” bound with the same laurel-wreath which was 
formerly appropriated to the sceptre of a Frederick the 
Great, or the sword of a Napoleon. We perceive that in 
both cases we have had to do—not with the propriety of 
life, but its mere caricature, and we begin to long for 
the “ perennially valid, the purely human.” And it is this 
natural longing, which is met half-way, as it were, by the author 
we are now to introduce—an author who, for true poetry and the 
keen sense of the beautiful, as far excels Guizkow and Freitag, 
as they, from the obvious causes we have mentioned, have hitherto 
surpassed him in external success. 

The author whom we here allude to is Friedrich Spielhagen, 
long known and appreciated in the more select circles as the 
writer of “ Clara Vere,” “ On the Downs,” and “ At the Twelfth 
Hour,’—but who has only very lately gained the ear of the 
general public by his “ Problematic Natures,” and its continua- 
tion, or sequel, ‘“‘ Through Night to Light.” In his earlier produc- 
tions the brilliancy of his talents was abundantly evident; but 
how could he possibly have made his way at a period which, on 
the one hand, was so busy unriddling Gutzkow'’s rebus, and 
which, on the other, flung every book aside as a work of the 
Devil which was not more or less redolent of the sweat of 
human brows,—for it must be observed that the German novel 
now visits the German people at their works, and Goethe himself 
is considered correct only in ‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderings,” 
which no one in Germany now reads or can read; while, on the 
other hand, the “ Apprenticeship ” is universally devoured. If 
the English novel is greater in the historical department, and 
| the French in the social one, the German novel governs the 
| world of heart and soul (gemiith) without a rival. [t is in this 
|region that Goethe reigns supreme, and it must be conceded 








| that Spielhagen treads in his footsteps and closely approaches 
his model. But he is, at the same time, original and inde- 
| pendent—much more s0, for instance, than Immermann, who, in 
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his “Epigonen,” openly borrows the characters from “ Wilhelm 
Meister,” and merely reproduces them under new circumstances. 
Our limited space will admit only of a brief characteristic of his 
principal work. Oscar Stein, the hero, is a man in the fullest 
sense of the word,—furnished with all the qualities of heart and 
of intellect which constitute a genuine man. For the rest, bis 
position in the world is humble enough, being that of tutor to 
the children of a family of rank. But his original endowments 
(his, without effort, and never to be lost) are sufficient to make 
and to smooth the way for him through life, through which he 
moves, like Adam in Paradise, surrounded by auimals, that 
look up to him astonished; and so, without impediment, 
he attains the point at which no other law exists for 
him, save that which he imposes on _ himself. In the 
meantime no trial is remitted him. He must combat 
the dragons that watch the treasures of the earth. Nor 
has he, like Wieland’s Huon, a horn at his side, at the sound 
of which the very whale and rhinoceros begin to dance. 


' gence, an attempt has been made to supply this deficiency. 


Dr. David Friedrich Strauss published four years ago a 
life of Hutten which, although in some few particulars 
coloured by the writer’s own relation to his times, is 
yet in style and in research a monument worthy of the man 
to whom it is raised. 

These labours were as necessary to the truth of history as 
they were due to the individual merit of Ulrich von Hutten. It will 
be admitted in words by every one that the German Reformation 
cannot be properly understood, if it is viewed only as a religious 
movement; but the concession made, ecclesiastical historians 


| generally proceed as if they had denied instead of assenting to 


On the | 


contrary, he must seek the means of his deliverance in his own | 


bosom, must find it there, or else yield him to destruction. Julian 


Schmidt, indeed, would here be apt to start the question as to | 


where a poor tutor contrived to get the necessary money, and 
how he managed to steal so many hours from his pupils. But 


the proposition which it contains, In the first century, the 
establishment of a universal empire, and the adoption of a 
quasi universal language, prepared the way for a universal 
religion. Towards the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
on the other hand, we may trace in the formation of pro- 
perly national languages out of the confused medley of 
merely local dialects, and in the concurrent development of 
sharply defined political nationalities, the precursors of the 
movement which was to end in the establizhment of national 
}churches on the ruin of a communion which had retained 
| the Catholic name, though it had lost a Catholic character. If 


vulgar realism has a right to call him only to account, who|the Reformation is to be studied, as alone it can profitably 


voluntarily submits himself to its jurisdiction ; 
suchas Denner is responsible for the absence of a single hair on 
the wart on one of his life-like faces, a Raphael is entirely at liberty 
to overlook the wart itself. Enough if the decisive moments in 
their resistless necessity are represented, and if, when we have 
attained the eminence proposed, we get a clear view of the path 
by which we have ascended,—which last is undoubtedly the case 
in the “ Problematic Natures,”—for it is with that work we have 
now to do. 
Night to Light,” this is, perhaps, less the case; but for this there 
is a profound psychological reason in the idea of the principal 
character himself. Oscar has strength of mind enough to work 
out his own freedom of thought, to rise to that proud height at 


and if a painter | 


In the sequel to that work, the novel ** Through | 


| more incessant and devoted champion. 


which man can be his own moral lawgiver ; but he is not great | 


enough to give himself only the right law. After having ex- 
perienced the insatiable nature of the heart, he ought next to make 
trial of the iusatiability of the intellect. But this he tale, or, 
rather, entirely neglects to do; and thus he plunges “from 
desire to enjoyment, and in the midst of enjoyment yearns to 
feel desire.” 
Goethe’s characters. Werther shoots himself, Ottillia, in “ the 
elective affinities,’ voluntarily dies of hunger, and the adven- 
tures of Wilhelm Meister are broken off in the midst of the 
catastrophe. 
appears from the sequel, which he undertook many years after, 
and in which we again encounter the hero whom we left as a 
half, or, rather, as a complete adventurer, in the sober guise of the 
citizen of a state. The effect upon our feelings, however, is as 
if, after having seen the King of Thule’s goblet sink into the | 


This, however, is likewise the weak side of many of | 


be studied, in its causes, the secular movements, social, 
| political, and literary, which preceded and accompanied, cannot 
| be left out of account, The men who represented and led these 
| movements must have a larger place and more genial recog- 
nition than they have been hitherto allowed, side by side with 
Luther aud Melancthon. Among these men we should be dis- 
posed to claim the post of honour for Chich von Hutten. Less 
eminent and influential in separate departments than others of 
his contemporaries, he was more variously eminent in all than 
any of them. In boyhood a fugitive from the cloister, he repre- 
sents in his own person the conflict of society with the Church. 
An ardent “ humanist,” the revival of classic learning had no 
His precise part in the 
national satire of Germany which the danger of Reuchlin, assailed 
by the scholastics and the Dominicans, called forth on behalf of 
polite letters and free learning, may, perhaps, be open to some 
doubt, But whether Hutten had or had not any share in the 
“Letters of the Obscure Men,” which, according to Herder, 
effected for Germany incomparably more than Hudibras for 
England, or Garagantua for France, or the Knight of La Mancha 
for Spain, which Sir William Hamilton declares “gave the 
victory to Reuchlin over the begging friars, and to Luther over 
| the Court of Rome,” though Mr. Hallam pronounces them to have 


But by what true tact Goethe was guided in this | had no more effect in the mighty movement of the Reformation 


| than the “ Mariage de Figaro” in the French Revolution,—there 
/ean be no question as to the ardour with which, in season and 
out of season, he opposed polite studies to the pedantic barbarism 
alike of the schoolmen in theology and of the ‘ Bartolists” 
| in jurisprudence, an ardour exceeding the limits of fair warfare. 


sea, we again suddenly found it fastened to the well-known iron | He did not, however, confine himself to combats in the interest 


chain at the parish hot-house. 


of scholarship. During the late years of his life, Hutten re 


The foregoing few and brief indications have no other object | nounced the use of Latin for that of German in his published 
than simply to draw the public attention to one of the most | writings, thus following, if he did not rather lead, the movement 
| by which a restoration of classical studies prepared the way for the 
It is hardly necessary farther to say that around the principal | rise of a native literature. In his case, also, as in that of the 


distinguished phenomena in the modern literature of Germany. 


character, 


system of subordinate figures revolves in beautiful alternation, | gious reformation. 
is not the less brought | Reuchlin, he became towards the close of his life the ardent 


and that “the shape and | body of the time ” 


which we have here described, an entire planetary | German nation, the literary revival became merged in the reli- 


The ally in the beginning of Erasmus and 


home to us, because the author does not expressly sally forth | admirer and fierce partizan of Luther, and died under the pro- 


with pike and staff in pursuit of the same. 





ULRICH VON HUTTEN* 


Tue comparative oblivion which has overtaken the name and cause as it struggled into being. 


| tecting care of Zwingli. 


In relation to the political contro- 
versies of his time we see a constantly enlarging comprehension 
of the spirit of the age, and eager devotion to every generous 
As became a man of 


actions of Ulrich von Hutten points, like his own unhappy and knightly birth, Hutten was a zealous champion of the 
troubled life, the old truth that the race is not always to the nobility against the encroachments of the sovereign princes. 
swift, nor the battle to the strong. A future generation has not | But his fidelity to his order, devoted though it was, did 


done him the justice denied by his own contemporaries. 


The | not close his miud to larger interests, and personally and 


nineteenth century has failed to redress the unequal balance in| by his writings he vehemently urged on his fellow-nobles 


which his deserts and shortcomings were weighed by the sixteenth. 
German scholars who have lavished erudition upon Alcibiades’ 


dog and Alexander’s horse have had scarcely a word to say about | royal and priestly, of them all. 
Since Sir William Hamilton, | the era of the Reformation in Germany which is not re- 


their own great scholar and patriot. 


| the necessity of making common cause with the free towns, the 


merchants, and the peasantry, against the common enemies, 
There is not a phase of 


raising one of the very few British voices which could penetrate | flected in some one or other of the innumerable writings of 
their learned seclusion, reproached them with their neg | Hutten, and in which he personally did not bear a con- 





* Ulrich von Hutten, Sees Poet and Orator; the Great Knightly Reformer of 
the 16th Century. Translated from Chauffour-Kestner’s “ Etudes sur les Reformateurs 
du léme Siécie.” By Archibald ie Leq., Advocate. Ediuburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
Loudon : Hamilton, Adams, and C: 








'spicuous part. As a religious reformer, of course, he is not to 
be named with Luther; Eitelwolf von Stein represents as well 
as he the union of noble birth with scholarly culture, Erasmus 
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and Reuchlin are better types of the humanist movement, | jt which are contained in his preface and notes to M. Chauffour- 
Franz von Sickingen is a grander exemplar of the free knights of | Kestner’s work, are entirely confined to such passages as Mr. 
Germany; but in Hutten’s person all these characters were | Young found translated in an article which appeared four 
united. If we were to adopt in its full extent the doctrine of | years since in the National Review, and are given in the 


‘representative men,” which Mr. Emerson and Mr. Carlyle have 
made fashionable, according to which in every stirring age some 
person appears who gathers up within himself the tendencies 
which are working in society at large, and in whose life, there- 
fore, as in a microcosm, the life of his time may be studied, we 
should certainly find the representative man of the era of the 
German Reformation in Ulrich von Hutten. 

The fascination of Hutten’s character, which, with all his 
defects of occasional bitterness and habitual violence of temper, 
was not only manly, truthful, and generous, but even, when 
properly appealed to, affectionate, tender, and sweet, adds 
another to the manifold sources of interest which centre in his 
person. We agree with Mr. Young that it is not creditable to 
this country that the sole means of information respect- 
ing him are to be found only in “the brief and im- 
perfect notices afforded by magazine articles and biographical 
dictionaries.” To supply this deficiency, Mr. Young has 
undertaken the translation which is named below. We are sorry 
that we cannot praise his judgment in this selection. M. 
Chauffour-Kestner’s work is scarcely better suited to answer 
the purpose to which it is applied than the articles in magazines 
and biographical dictionaries, of the insufficiency of which 
Mr. Young complains. The translation is fairly executed, 
but of necessity fails to do justice to the Reformation or to 
Ulrich von Hutten, to M. Chauffour-Kestner or to the reader 
who is desirous of further knowledge of the man and of his age. 
A good English rendering of Strauss’s biography would supply 
@ gap in our literature which Mr. Young's well-intended exertions 
point out rather than fill up. We should suggest to Mr. Young 
the execution of this work, were it not for one or two signs that 
his knowledge of Ulrich von Hutten is not derived from original, 
or even from German sources; and that he knows him only 
through the French tongue. He is ecstatic on the subject of the 
«“ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum,” but evidently on the strength of 
Herder and Hamilton's “ Eulogies.” He speaks of the satire, the 
merit of which is inseparable from its peculiar Latinity, as the 
most remarkable that has ever appeared in the German language. 
It is clear that Mr. Young has never seen the “ Epistles.” Nor 
ean he have read Strauss’s biography. The quotations from 





words thus employed. This coincidence in the selection 
and rendering of the extracts cannot be accidental; other 
instances of second-hand and superficial knowledge might 
be given, as well as of loose assertion. For instance, Mr. 
Young has certainly no warrant for saying, and had he 
read the elaborate critical discussion contained in the eighth 
chapter of Strauss’s first book, he could not have said, as he 
does : —“ At twenty-eight, he (Hutten) had written the ‘Epistole 
Obscurorum Virorum.’” (p. 4.) He has no claims to the undi- 
vided authorship of the work. Even Sir William Hamilton allows 
him two co-authors, while Strauss does not venture to do more 
than name him asa possible contributor to it. Hutten’s own 
letter from Bologna to Croke, at Leipzig (quoted by Miinch, 
“Epist. Obs. Vir.” Einleitung, ii., pp. 4, 5, seqq.) might seem 
conclusive against his partnership in the satire :—*“I have re- 
ceived the ‘Obscure Men.’ Good God! what glorious jesting ! 
But the sophists not only suspect but, as I am informed, openly 
announce me to be the author. Take up the cause of your’ 
absent friend, and let me not be polluted with this defilement.” 
This implied denial may have been politic rather than strictly 
veracious, but it is conclusive against the idea that Hutten was 
be, the author of the “ Epistles.” Hutten still waits, we regret 
to say, a suitable introduction to the English reading what 
no one but Mr. Young, indeed, has ever asserted him to 


public. 
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are the following :—Professor Taylor, M.D., &e , &e.; Dr. 
Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.LS.. &e.; Dr. Edwin Payne, 
M.D., LRC.P., M.R.C.S. This Oil, being purely of he- 
patic origin, is pronounced to be of the greatest thera- 
tic value, in which the prescriber and patient may 
ve the utmost contidence. 

Sold in half-pint bottles, 1s. 6d., pints, 2s. 6d,, quarts 
4s. 6d. and five-pint bottles, 10s, 6d., imperial measure, 
®y Tuomas Kearineo, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79 St. 
Paul's churchyard. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
‘niversally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout 
the world. 











Cure or 20 Years’ ASTHMA, BY 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From M. Grose, Esq., Redruth :—*“ I thank God that I 
have found more benefit from three 2s. 9d. boxes which 
I have takeu, than from all other medicines I ever took 
for the last twenty years.’ They give instant relief of 
asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the 
breath and lungs. They have a pleasant taste. Price 
1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per box. Sold by all Chemists. 
OTHING IMPOSSIBLE— 
The greatest and most useful invention ot the day, 
AGUA AMARELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL aud 
o., Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 
public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores 
the human hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what age. 
‘The Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, 
on the contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the 
hair is once restored one application per month will keep 
it in perfect colour. 
One bottle, Price One Guinea, will suffice. 
N testi ials from artistes of the highest 
order, and from individuals of uudoubted respectability, 
may be inspected on aj plication. 














and to be obtained only of HENRY BRETT and Co., Old 

Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C., and 30 Regent 

street, Waterloo place, 8.W., London. Prices Current 

free on application. 

( NARDEN WATERING ENGINES, 
PAIL MACHINES, 

Conservatory Pumps, and Greenhouse Syringes, with 
all the latest Improvements, manufactured only by the 
Patentee, 

RICHARD READ, 35 Regent Circus, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 

CAUTION.—S ;ringes and Machines of the very Com- 
monest Description being extensively circulated through- 
out the Kingdom and Sold as “ Read’s,” the Public are 
respectfully informed that all 

READ'S Instruments have the Royal Arms, with the 





dress, 
“35 REGENT CIRCUS, LONDON.” 
«*« Descriptions with Drawings post free. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRLNS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

F This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 

noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrys, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINs’ 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and BLACKWELL, Messrs. 
Barciay and Sons, London, &c., &c.,and by Grocers and 
Oilmen universally. 

KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

SAFE and CERTAIN REMEDY for 
COUGHS, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections 
of the Throat and Chest. In Incipieut C ption, 
Asthma, and Winter Cough, they are unfailing. Being 
free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by 
the most delicate female or the youngest child; while the 
Public Speaker and Professional Singer wil find them 
invaluable in allaying the hoarseness aud irritation inci- 
dental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in 

the production of melodious enunciation. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 10s. Gd, each, by Taomas KegatiNne, chemist, 
&c., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London, Retail by all 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the world. 











a lifetime, and warranted for mastication or articulation, 
Purest materials only, at half the usual cost. Messrs, 
GABRIEL, the old-established Dentists, 27 Harley street, 
Cavendish square, and 34 Ludgate hill, London; 134 
Duke street, Liverpool; and 65 New street, Birmingham, 
One visit only requisite from country patients. 
GABRIEL'S “ Practical Treatise on the Teeth” gratis. 
American Mineral Teeth, best in Europe, 4 to7 and 10 
to 15 guineas per set. 





M* HOWARD, SURGEON- 
iV DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
INTIRE}.Y NEW DESCRIPTLON OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 





’ They so pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 


distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth before used. This method does not 
rejuire the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, 
and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teeth reudered sound and useful in mastication, 
52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 


oor — Mr. EPHRAIM MOSE- 

LY’S Invention. Secured by letters patent, 
December, 1852.—ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a 
lifetime, are made and fitted in a few hours, without 
pain or extraction, on chemically prepared India-rubber, 
the colour of the gums, to which they are self-adhering ; 
no wires or fasteuings required; they defy detection, 
and affurd an amount of comfort unattainable by the use 
of any other material. —Consutrarions FRree.—9 
GROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOR sQUARE.—No connec- 
tiou with any one of the same name. 


HITE and SOUND TEETH are 

indispensable to personal attraction, and to health 
aud longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, unparts a 
pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar and 
spots of incipient decay, strengthens the gums, and gives 
a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Prive 2s. 9d. per 
box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 

*,* Ask for ‘* ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 


EAUTIFUL for EVER.—ALABASTER 
POWDER, and the MAGNETIC ROCK DEW 
WATER from Sahara, Circassian Bloom, Arabian Soaps, 
and Alabaster Liquid. ‘hese costly preparations render 
the hair, teeth, and complexion beautiful beyond compari- 
son.—Oan be had only at Madame Racng.’s, 47 New 
Bond street. 
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AS GOOD AS GOLD. 

JATCH CHAINS and every kind of 
Jewellery, double coated with pure gold, and im- 
possible to be told from solid gold jewellery, though 
ouly one-tenth it cost. Made in the newest patterns by 
Workmen used to solid gold work. Unequalled for 

wear. Illustrated Circular, post free, for a stamp. 
Henry Escorr and Sox, No. 1 Fisher street, Red 

Lion square, London, W.C. 


OSE CORELLI, the QUEEN'S GYM- 
NAST, and one of the Great Corelli Family, begs 
to inform the nobility, gentry, and public that he has 
OPENED a GRAND GYMNASIUM and SCHOOL of 
ARMS at the Princess's Concert Rooms, Castle street, 
Oxford street (back of Princess's Theatre), complete in 
every detail ; the Gymnasium including the flying tra- 
peze, Olimar's great ladder feats, Brazilian trapeze i 
zontal pole, bars, &c. Boxing and single-stick by 
tagenet Green, the celebrated pugilist; Indian club and 
dumb-bell exercise, by the Brothers Corelli; posuring, 
balancing, juggling, &c., taught.—Open daily, from 10 
am. tills p.m. Single admission for exercise, 1s. ; one 
month's ditto, £1 1s. Private lessons at any hour. 




















MARRIAGE 


TROUSSEAUX 
CHRISTIAN AN 


AND INDIA OUTFITS. 
D RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with that excellence and durability of material for which their House 
has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 


CHRISTIAN 


and RATHBONE, 


11 Wigmore street, London, W. 








6 bee PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 25 years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article 
next to scerling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can 
it be distinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 


and durability, as follows :— 


ANK ROBBERY of £1,060 at MAN. | 


CHESTER.—ANOTHER SAFE OPENED by 
DRILLING.—Believe it or not, no safe is secure against 
the present race of clever burglars except GRORGE 
PRICE'S Treble-Patent PRIZE-MEDAL SAFES, with 
his Patent Case-hardened Drill-proof Doors. Warranted 
Drili-proof against all burglars’ tools. Purchasers can 
test them before they pay for them.—Read the “ Batley 
Burglary.” Second edition, 6d. 

Grorce Paice, Cleveland 
Wolverhampton. 


APER and ENVELOPES. — The 
Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kingdom, 
Orders over 2s. carriage paid to the country. 
Per ream. Per ream. 
Useful Cream Note...2s Od | Straw Paper... 00.00! 
Super thick ditto......33 3d | Copy Books, 40 pag 
Large Blue Ditto....3s Od doz., or 21s per gross. 
Foolscap Outsides....6s 6d | Bordered Note, 5 quires for 
Sermon Paper.......43 Od ls, or 3s Od per ream, 
Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes, 6d per 100, or 
4s 6d per thousand. Large Blue Commercial Envelopes, 
4s 6d per 1,000, or 10,000 for 403. No charge for stamping 
Crests, Arms, or Address, on Paper or Envelopes. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. Business and Address 
Dies from 3s. 
PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fleet street, corner of 
Chancery lane. Price-list post free. Trade supplied. 





Safe and Lock Works, 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
By the Jurors of Class 2, International Exhibi- 
This unrivalled starch is 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED ; 


tion. 


be 











a | 4 
BS 23 
ag ly 
# is 
+ 
j&. 8. 2.2 sg, £andi¢ggsd 
12 Table Forks .......... L113 02 402 10 0915 0 
12 Table Spoons .......... 11302 402 W0215 0 
12 Dessert Forks ........ L 40112011 01170 
12 Dessert Spoons ...... «iL 40112201 150117 0 
12 Tea Spocns .¢.....+++ Ww WOOL 2 Ol 501 To 
6 Egg Spoons, gt. bls .... 0 10 00 13 60 15 010 150 
2 Sauce Ladles ...... » 600 800 900 96 
1 GravySpoon .......... 0 6601009 llLOwW lo 
2 Salt Spoons, gt. bls. -- 0 340 460 500 50 
1 Mustard Spn.,gt. bls. .. (0 180 230 260 26 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .. 0 260 360 400 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers ../1 40/1 761 100/11 12 0 
1 Butter Knife .......... jo 260 580 600 79 
1 Soup Ladle .......... 9100017 00 1701 00 
1 Sugar Sifter .......... 0 330 460 5 010 56 
BOO catakcsnenns \9 19 913 103 M19 616 40 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 


chest tocontain the above, and a relative number 
knives, &e., £2 15s, Tea and Coflee 


of 
Sets, Dish Covers, 


} and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at 


| all warranted, is on sale at 


and the above award by some of the most eminent | 


scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London, 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ THITE'’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 388 Piccadilly, London, 









with | 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
ls, Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
1s.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 1s, 10d, | 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White. 
Post-otlice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 





ELAstic stockines, KNEE-CAPS, | 


&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 
7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s each; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London, 


Price 4s. 6d., 


UPTURE.—COLWELL’S NEW 
PATENT TRUSS is light, easy,and secure; can 
be worn iu bed or the bath, is always clean, and will last 
a lifetime; and for nicety of fit is unequalled. Every 
other description of truss made at the following prices: 
—Coles’s Patent, 10s. 6d.; Salmon’s ditto, 7s, 6d.; best 
plain, 5s. Elastic stockings from 4s. 6d. 
Ne. 111 Crawford street, Montagu square. 
attended by Mrs. Colwell at 103 Mount street, Grosvenor 
square. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—Indisputable reme lies for bad legs, old wounds, 

sores, and ulcers. If used according to directions given 
with them, there is no wound, bad leg, ulcerous sore, 
or bad breasts, however obstinate or long standing, but 
will yield to their healing aud curative properties. 
Numbers of persons who have been patients iu several 
of the large hospitals, and under the care of eminent 
surgeons, without deriving the slightest benefit, have 
been thoroughly cured by Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills. For glandular sweliimgs, tumours, scurvy, and 
diseases of the skin, there is no medicine that can be 
ased with so good an effect. 











In fact, in the worst forms | 


all cases of | 


They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, | 


Ladies | 


proportionate prices. Ali kinds of re-plating done by the 


| patent process. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 

assortment of TARLE CUTLERY in the world, 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON’s, 
at prices that are remune rative ouly because of the large- 
ne:s of the sales, 























Table D'ss'rt Carv'rs 
Ivory Handles, Kniv's |Kniv's per 
: Per ip | Pair 
Dozen.' Dozen. > 
s. dja d./ ad. 
34-inch ivory handles..........++ 126/W0 4 3 
34-inch fine ivory handles........| 15 0 | 11 6 43 
i-inch ivory balance handles ls 0 | 140); 4 6 
4-inch fine ivory handles oo--} BOL1IT0}) 7 8 
4-inch finest African ivory handles} 32 0 | 260/11 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules .........., 400 | 330/12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules| 500 430/17 6 
Nickel electro-silver handies,} | . | 
ANY PALLEMN oso. . oe veveeees see) 250) 190 7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern ....| 840 | 540/21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives!| 
and Forks per Dozen. | s. d.| s. d.| s, d, 
White bone handles ............) 110] 86 2 6 
Ditto balance handles........ --+-} 210/170 46 
Biack horn-rimmec shoulders. 170'H0 4 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles} 12 0 90 3 0 





The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
fish carvers. 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATA- 
LOGUE may be had gratis and free by post. It contains 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Piate, Nickel Silver and Bri- 
tannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
arge Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London 


| Fp POULTRY.—Every variety of 
Dorking, Spanish, Cochin, Creveewur, La Fleche, 
Bramah, and other Fowls, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, and 
Orvamental Water Fowl, Gold, Silver, and Common 
Pheasants, Californian Quails, Pigeons of all varieties 
Foreign and British Aviary and Cage Birds, Animals 
&c., supplied at moderate prices by JACKMAN and 
DECROIX, Importers, 36 Great St. Andrew street, Broad 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 
ITCH and SONS BREAKFAST 

BACON has received the approval of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, who has honoured them 
with the special appointment of PURVEYORS to His 
Royal Highness, This celebrated Bacon is sold by the 
side and separate pieces. 

A Price-list sent free on application. 

FITCH and SON, Provision Merchants, 66 Bishops- 
gate street, E.C. 





Established 1784. 
URYEA’S MAIZENA is the BEST ; it 


obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even noticed. The 





| Lancet says :—“ Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 


root in its dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.” 
Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 


of disease, dependent upon the condition of the blood, Sole consignees forthe United Kingdom, Tomuiy, Rey- 


these medicines are irresistible. 


DELL, and Uo., 33 Eusteheap. 








ae EXHIBITION of ALUMINIUM, 
and ALUMINIUM BRONZE. 


9 000 SPECIMENS, illustrating the 
as application (Ornamental and Useful), of 
these interesting Metals, are now on view at 
MAPPIN BROTHERS’ NEW ROOMS, 222 Regent street. 
Admission by card. 
UTFITS, for all Classes, all Ages, and 
all Climates, at E. MOSES and SON'S, 








R EADY-MADE and BESPOKE CLOTH- 
ING forall Classes, and all Sizes, &c., at E. MOSES 
and SON'S, 
MUHE CELEBRATED 
SABLE” 
SON'S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING in great variety 


for all Classes at E. MOSES and SON’S. 








“ INDISPEN- 


SUIT, from 30s., at KE. MOSES and 





[J OSIERY and DRAPERY, forall Classes 
and all Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


H’'s and CAPS, for all Classes and all 


Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 











OOTS and SHOES, for all Classes and 
all Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 

















E. MOSES and SON, 

London Houses : 

154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 
89 Aldgate. 

506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
137, 138 Tottenham court road; 283 Euston road, 
Country Establishments, 

Sheflield and Bradford, Yorksbire. 

The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at sunset until Saturday Evening at sunset, when busi- 
ness is resumed until 11 o'clock. 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
figures. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned. 

List of Prices, with Rules for Self-measurement, Fashion 
Card, and our pamphlet, Gossip on Dress,” gratis and 
post free. 

L. GRAY, Original and Sole Inventor 

e@ of the Celebrated WATERPROOF DRIVING 

and RIDING CAPES, by Special Appointment to Her 

Majesty, late of 50 Jermyn sweet, and formerly of 

Northumberland street, Strand. Now of 7 West terrace, 

Park road, Holloway, opposite the Albion Cricket Ground, 
—P.S. Letters immediately attended to. 


~ HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS, 
—** The superior fit and quality of these shirts are 
well known. The Eureka Shirts are the acme of perfec- 
tion."—Court Journal. 
Prices, 30s., 36s., and 45s. the half-dozen. 
YOUTHS’ EUREKA SHIRTS, real good quality, 22s., 
2is., 26s., aud 28s. the half dozen, according to size. A 
measure and instruction for measurement sent post free. 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, London, E.C. 


‘HIRTS—FORD’S COLOURED 
EUREKA SHIRTS.—Gentlemen are solicited to 
inspect the new patterns for the spring, received direct 
from the most eminent manufacturers, A box containing 
six superior sbirts made expressly to order for 33s, 
Patterns seut to select from on receipt of three stamps, 
N.B.—A large assortment of coloured shirts always 
kept ready for immediate use, in all sizes and the newest 
patterns, with narrow pleated aud plain fronts, 2ls., 24s., 
and 27s. the half-dozen. 


R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.Cc. 


HIRTS.— FORD'S COLOURED 

EUREKA SHIRTS.—The most comfortable shirts for 
the coming season are decidedly those made of French 
shirtings, the texture being exceedingly fine and light, 
without losing its durability. R. F. and Co. have purchased 
a large lot of the newest designs of these coloured sbirt- 
ings direct from Paris. Six shirts, made expressly to 
measure, for 45s. Patterns sent to select from on 
receipt of three stamps. 


E. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C, 


‘ HIRTS.—The REGENT SHIRTS. Six 

for 30s., 368., and 408.—The Regent Shirt has been 

largely patronized; its superior shape, materials, and 
work canu >t fail in giving satisfaction. 


Kept in all Sizes or made to Order. 
self-measurement sent post-free. 


THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, Shirt Maker, Hosier, 
and Outitter, Foubert's place, Regent street London, W. 


OLOURED FLANNEL 











Directions for 


SHIRTS. 





PRIZE MEDAL awarded to THRESHER and 
GLENNY for very fine and superior FLANNEL 


SHIRTS, India Tweed Suits, aud Iudia Gauze Waistcoats, 

Lists of Prices on application to THRESHER and 
GLENNY, General Outfitters, next door to Somerset 
House, Strand. 
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TA" LIFE ASSURANCE errs 


Fleet street, London 

Insrirvrep 1823. 
Invested Azsets...... oo ccceeeseeesseeees 
Annual [Income .. 1... cecesececese cs on ee cece 





For Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances 
apply to the Actuary, at the Suciety’s O‘tice, Fleet street, 


London, E C. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 
April, 1863. 


oe £5,000,000 
490,000 








Gours AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 


laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vic- 


toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C., March 81, 1863. 





HE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE 
STOCK. 


The Great Eastern Railway Company is prepared to 
receive applications for sums of £100, or upwards, of the 
above Stock, bearing a fixed Preferential Interest of 
44 per cent. per annum. 

Interest commences from the date of payment, 

Applications to be made either personally or by letter 
to the undersigned. 

J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 

Bishopsgate Terminus, April, 1365. 





MERSEY DOUKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY. 
HE MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- 


BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that 
they are willing to receive LOANS of MONEY, on the 
security of their Bonds, at the rate of four pounds and 
five shillings per centui per annum interest, for Periods 
of Three, live, or Seven years; or arrangements may 
be made for longer terms, at the option of the lenders. 
Interest Warrants for the whole term—payable half- 
yearly, by the Bankers of the Board in Liverpool, or in 
London—are issued with each Bond. All communica- 
tions to be addressed to Groncr J. Jerverson, Esq., 
Treasurer, Dock ottice, Liverpool. 

By Order of the Board, 
JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 
Dock office, Liverpool, September 8, 1362 


HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1336.—F.mpowered by Special Acts of 
Parliament. 

Offices: 1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, 
London. 

The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the 
following results—to which the attention of the public is 
requested, as evidencing the progress and position of the 
Company. 

AGCCULATED FUNDS, £1.417,808 

3. 44. 
Annual Premiums in the Fire Department ..£436.065 
Annual Premiums in the Life Department .. £138,703 
Accumulated Life Reserve ......00-....0-+ £841,540 
The liability of Proprietors is unlimited. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
ACCIDENTS 
BY ROAD, RIVER, OR RAILWAY. 
CCIDENTS in the FIELD, the 
STREETS, or at HOME may be provided against 
by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 ConnnILt, Lonvoy. 
£140,000 has been already Paid as 
COMPENSATION 
FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
Tn 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. 

Rates and further particulars may be obtained at the 

Railway Stations, of the Local Agents, or of the 
Heap Orrice, 64 Consutir, Lonpox, E.d. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849. 














OREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE. 

Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 

EUROPEAN CONTINENT, Darty.—Spain, Portugal, 
South Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Turkey, 
THRICE MONTHLY. 
Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 

ASIA.—Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, 
Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 

AFRICA. — Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden 
WEEKLY. © sis - j 


West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape 
Colonies, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY. 
AMERICA.—States, N. Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 

Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, 
Bahamas, Brazil, River Plate, MONTHLY.—West 
Indies, Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 

Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 
Shipping iu all branches by Steamers and fleetest Clip- 
pers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, insurances 
For Reduced through Rates to more than 500 Places 
throughout the Globe, apply to 23 Regent street, S.W. ; 
Chaplin's, Regent circus, W ; 150 Leadenhall street, F.C, 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 

Established 26 years. 


ITTHE BANK 


(Limited) NEW ZEALAND. 





| Incorporated under 


CaPrraL—£500,000, in 5,000 Shares of £100 each 


| Shares. 
(with power to increase). 


Deposit, £1 per Share on Application, and a further pay- 


ment of £4 per Share on Allotment. 
Calls not to exceed £5 per £100 Share, nor to be made at 
less intervals than three months. 
It is not intended to call up more than £50 per share. 
Power is taken in the Articles of Association to reduce 
the nominal amount of the shares to such amount as 
may hereafier be deemed advisable. 





Dinecrors. 

G. H. Donaldson, Esq. (Messrs. Donaldson, Lambert, 
and Co), Director of the Agra and United Service 
Bank (Limited). sme 

Alexander Lang Eller, Esq., Fenchurch Buildings 
(Director of the English, Sc ttish, and Australian 
Chartered Bauk). 

| 8. B. Edenborough, Esq. ( Mesers. 8. B. Edenborough and 
Co.), Director of the Imperial! Bank ; Limited). 

John Harbottle, Esq., Aldermau’s Walk. 

Alexander Morrison, Esq., Pengelly House, Cheshunt 
(formerly of Messrs. John Gladstone and Co.) 

Joseph R. Morrison, Esq. (late of Messrs. James Morri- 
sou and Co.), Director of the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia, and China. 

J.D. Thomson, Esq. (St. Peter's Chambers, Cornhill), 
late Director of the Cape of Good Hope Bank. 

BaNkers IN LONDON, 
The Imperial Bunk (Limited), No. 6 Lothbury). 
BAaNKers IN Scortanp. 
The British Linen Company. 

BANKERS IN SYDNEY AND MELDOURNE. 
The English, Scottish, and Australian Cuartered Bank. 
BANKERS IN ADELAIDE. 

The South Australian Banking Company. 
Soricrrons. 

Messrs. Hughes, Masterman, and Hughes. 
BROKERS. 

Messrs. P. Cazeaove and Co. 
SecRETARY (pro. tem.) 

William Greig, Esq. 

Temporary Orrices--17 Bucklersbary. 














Zealand an impulse, which bids fair to place it amongst 

the foremost of the British Colonies. 

For the year 1855, the total Exports and 
Imports of New Zealand were .... + ++.. 

For the year 1860, 

For the year 1861, .....0.-.seeeesscerece 

For the three quarters ending 30th Sept., 





ee ooo 5,241,411; 
The value of GOLD exported from OTAGO alone, was— 
To TRGL, ..coccccceees eeerweneuenes 8 

Tn UBGB, cccccccccccccccccccccececs 





The latest accounts show that the same ratio of inerease 
is being maintained. 
the Melbourne correspondent of the Times, published in 
that paper on the 13th April, 18¢3:—* The weekly pro 
duction (of Gold) in the province of Otago, ranges from 
12,000 to 15,000 ounces, and new fields are opening out 
in all directions.” 

The rapid increase in the export of WOOL from NEW 








ZEALAND is remarkable: = 
In 1855, it was..... eresecesece 
Tn 1858, ,, 


1,447,200 Ibs. ; 
3,562,800 Ibs. ; 


OF OTAGO.! 


The Companies’ Act, 1862,” which 
' limits the Shareholder’s liability to the amount of his 


| may Le vbtained from the Brokers, or at the Temporary 
| Offices of the Company. 


| FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
| To Tue Dinecroxrs or rue Bank oF Oraco (Limited) 
Gentlemen, 


Having paid to your Bankersa de- 
| posit of £1 per Share, on Shares of £100 
| each, in fue Bank or O7aco (Limited), I request that 
you will allot me thet number of Shares, or any less 

| number; and I hereby agree to accept the number so 
| allotted and to pay the balance of the deposit of £4 per 
share thereon, and to sign the Articles of Association 
whenever required 30 to do, and I authorize you to place 
| my name ou the list of Shareholders, fur the number of 
Shares allotted to me. 

Iam, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Name in full .......... @2 eoccceccccces ° 

Residence .......... 

Profession or Business 

Date 2.2 0000:000600000-20 00 


BANKER'’S RECEIPT. 










1363. 
Received of the sum 
| of ; on account of Tue Bank or OTaco 
(Limited). 
s $ 





VN] ORWICH UNION LIFE 
i INSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Instituted 1308, upon the principle of Mutual Assur- 
Trance. 


tending Assurer. 
The Rates of Premium are 10 PER CENT. Less than 
those of most offices. 
The wio.e of the prorrts belong to the Assured. 
One-half of the first Five Annual Premiums may re- 
main as a permanent charge upon Policies effected for 
the whole duration of life. 
Present Posrrion OF THE Socrery. 
The Accumulations exceed .. .. £2,000,000 
Th? Amount Assured is upwards of & 455 
Capital in band a os oo 482 505 
Annual Income exceed es on £240,000 
£2,112,512 have been paid to the represeutatives of 
deveased members during the last 1EN Years, 
For further information and prospectus apply at the 













The Gold Fiekls of Otago (opened in 1861) gave New | 





Society's office, Surrey street, Norwich ; Crescent, New 
Bridge street, Blackfriars, London. 
MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 314 
Oxford street, W.—CLARETS, lis.; Sherries, 18s. ; 
Ports, 20s.—City Offices, 15 John street, Crutched Friars, 
KC. 
[URN ISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
DEAWNE’'S 


IRONMONGERY AND FURNISITING 
WAREHOUSES. 











The following isan extract from | 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established A.D, 1700. 

EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, 

celebrated for more than 150 years, remains ua- 
rivalled for quality and cheapness, ‘The stock is most 
extensive and complete, affording a choice suited to the 
taste aud means of every purchaser. The followiug are 
some of the prices for lvory-handled Kuives—each blade 
being of the best steel, bearing our name, and war- 
ranted :— 











Inl86l, 
In 1862, ,, 

Notwithstanding these facts there is but one Bank | 
specially established for New Zealand (having its Head | 
Office at Auckland), with a paid-up Capital of £250,000; | 
and the only other banking facilities are derived from | 
mere Branches «nd Agencies of Lustitutions whose chief 
business is in Australia, where their capital 1s mostly | 
employed. 

The Bank of New Zealand (established in 1861), de- 
clared, in the first year of its existence a dividend at the 
rate of 8 percent.; but its actual net profit for the year 
was much larger. 

In these circumstances the Directors believe that by 
establishing the BANK OF OTAGO LIMITED, they will 
supply a legitimate want of the Colony, aud at the same 
time present a lucrative and safe investment to Share- 
holders. 

The Head Office will be in London, the Chief Branch 
at DUNEDLN (OTAGO,) and Branches or Agencies will 
be established at such other settlements as the Directors 
may from time to time deem advisable. 

The Bank will receive money on deposit in London and 
New Zealand, repayable at long and short dates, open 
drawing accounts in the Colony, issue notes, discount 
bills, conduct exchange operations, receive dividends, 
interest, &e., for customers, effect purchases and sales in 
funds, stock, &e., for them, and trausact all other legiti- 
mate Banking business. 

The Direct »rs are confident that under prudent man- 
agement THE Bank Or OraGo Liurrep will prove emi- 
nently successful. The progress of the existing Colonial 
Banks is strikingly exhibited in the following table :— 
Paid-up Paid-up Present Price 


*? 


8,508,960 Ibs. 





Name or BANK. 





Capital. per Share. per Share. 
x £ £ 

Australasia ........ %0,000.. 40 . 72 
Victoria ......... 500,000 .. 2 .. 38 
New South Wales .. 750.000 .. 20 . 8) 
Union of Australia... 1,000,000. 25 .. 58 
London Chartered of 

Australia ........ 1,000,000 .. 20 .. 2 
New Zealand ...... 250,000 .. ie” «ge. ae 


The whole of the preliminary expenses up to the Allot- 
ment of Shares, including the Registration and Incor- 
» ration of the Company, Brekerage, Advertisements 
aw Charges, &c., are guaranteed not to exceed One per 
Cent. upon the nominal capital of the Company. 

A Deposit of £1 per Share must be paid to the Com- 
pany's Bankers on application for Shares, and a further 
paymeut of £4 per Share on allotment. 

Iu the event of a sufficient number of Shares not being 
applied for to justify the Directors in proceeding to allot- 





net the deposits will be returned to the applicants in 

















s. dis. djs. dis. dj s.jsy s. 
114 016 U)19 0.235 6 
12 012 O15 UIs 
146/56 6H, 76 


Table Knives, per doz..... 
Dessert ditto - cece 
Carvers, Joint, per pair .. 
| emed fRO-PLATED SPOONS AND 

FORKS. The best manufacture, well finished, 
Strongly plated. Lvery Article stamped with our mark, 
and guaranteed. 








FIppLe. ) Beapep. Kine's. |L’L¥ 
| } 








ond | | | 
es See'nd j<t!2nd.|Best| 2nd.’ Best Best 
\4 ality} | | | | 


s. d. 
Table Spoons p.dozj 33 0 
Table lorks a 310 
Dessert Forks ,, 23 0 
Dessert Spoons ,, 240 
Tea Spoons ” 146 


EANE and CO’S NEW_ ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE and priced FURNISH- 
ING LIST may be hal on application, or post free. This 
List embraces the leading articles from all the various 
departments of their establishment, and is arranged to 
facilitate purchasers in the selection of goods. It com- 
prises Tab’e Cutlery, Electro-plate, Lamps, Baths, 
Fenders, Fire-irons, lron Bedsteads, Bedding, Britannia 
Metal, Copper, ‘Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, 
Turnery, Brushes, Mats, £&c., &e. 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
HANDELIERS for DINING-ROOM 


and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in 
Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes in Parian, 
Vases, and other Ornaments. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Mantel piece Lustres, fur Gas 
and Candles, Table Glass &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked iu plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 


Broad street. 
Established‘ 1307. 














Pr spectuses, and Forms of Application for Shares, 


‘Lhis Society affurds UNUSUAL aDvANTaces to the in- ° 
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April 25, 1863.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 





1933 





' 
GRADUATE, M.A., Oxford, of long 
experience in tuition, in which he has met with 

considerable success, receives into his house, situate in 

a healthy neighbourhood, within 12 miles of London, | 

a FEW PUPILS, to be educated generally, or specially 

for public schools. Terms 80 and 100 guineas. 

Address, C.C., Messis, Riviugtons’, Waterlow place, 
s.W. 





GARDEN.—BY COMMAND of HER MAJESTY. 
—GRAND FESLIVAL PERFORMANCE.—On TUES- 
DAY NEXT, April 28th. By Command of Her Majesty 
the Queen, a Grand Festival Entertainment will take 
place, on which occasion His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, and Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 
have most graciously signified their intention of visiting 
the Opera. On the arrival of the Royal Visitors, “ God 
Save the Queen” will be sung. To be followed by the 
Danish National Anthem. After which will be performed 
Auber’s Grand Opera, “ Masaniello.”. The whole con- 
eluding with “ God Save the Queen.” The Performances 
will on this occasion commence at Eight o'clock. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 anv 68 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Supp)r purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 
Plate aud Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
EsTatuisHep IN SHerrrecp, A.D., 1810. 


| eta BROTHERS’ * SUN” TABLE 
KNIVES. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Cutlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stamped on the 
blades; they are of the first quatity, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory handles. 

Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. Quality, 
En dfs dss d 





Two Dozen Full-Size Table 
Knives, Ivory Handles...... 
QOune-and-a-half Dozen Full-Size 


| 
2 4 03 6 0412 0 





Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 O/L 14 6211 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 6011 0015 6 
One Pair Extra Size dito .... 0 8 6012 0016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 6011 0015 0 
One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 ol 4 00 6 6 

Complete Service ...... £4 14 6618 6916 6 
MANU FACIORY—QUEEN’S PLATE AND CUTLERY 


WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Fok LADIES and YOUNG LADIES — | 


H. J. and D. NICOLL’S New and Fashionable 
DEMI-FITTING PALETOTS and PROMENADE 
JACKETS are novel and graceful, having the prettiest 
petit collars and broad turn-back lapels, with the button- 
holes so arranged that a flower may be worn in one of them, 
thus forming a near resemb‘ance to the lape's and collars 
ofgent'emen’s coats. These Paletots are not expensive, 
being made from the New Patent Elastic Melton and 
other Summer Cloths. The same skill in fitting and 
making is observed as in their well-known Paletots and 
and other Overcoats for Gentlemen. Ladies’ Riding 
Habits from 3 to 6 Guineas. Waterproof Travelling 
Cloaks, 31s. 6d. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent 
s‘reet, W.; 22 Cornbill, E.C.; and 10 St. Aun’s square, 
Manchester. 

OR GENTLEMEN.—HI. J. and D. 

NICOLL’S NEGLIGE SUITS of CHEVIOT 
WOOL. The Cheviot Wools exhibited at the Great Exhibi- 
tion having met with such high commendation, Messrs. 
Nicoll have had manufactured cloths in various colours 
and substances, suitabfe for Spring, Summer, or Autumn 
wear, and which, as a “Trade Mark,” they call the 
NICULL CHEVIOT. These cloths possess the advan- 
tages of great durability, neatness, and moderate price— 
viz., Negligé Jacket, 2ls.; Vests, 7s. 6d.; Trousers, 15s. 
6d. ; thus the Negligé Suit from the Nicoll Cheviot will 
be 2 Guineas. These garments can also be had separately 
Nicoll’s New Patent Elastic Melton Cloth Paletots, and 
other Overcoats, Two Guineas. Tweed Shower-proof 
Overcoats, One Guinea, 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, W. ; 
22 Cornhill, .C. ; and 10 St. Ann's square, Manchester. 





HE KNICKERBOCKER— 
Messrs. Nicoll’s New Registered Design for Knicker- 
bockers. The novelty consists of a device in trimming 
in the graceful form of the Fern, covering the kuee, at 
once forming a pretty and useful ornament to that part 
which has hitherto been found to wear so soon in a play 
dress. The neatness and economy of this arrangement 
will at once be seen. This Suit is supplied at 21s., made 
from the “ Nicoll Cheviot,” and other useful materials. 
The Negligé Suit for young gentlemen is also supplied 
from the “ Nicoll Cheviot,” at 31s. 6d. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, W. ; 22 
Cornhill, E.C. ; and 10 St. Ann's square, Manchester, 


HYAM’S TROWSERS, made to 
e measure, CHEVIOTS, all wool, 12s. 6d. and 14s. 
6d. ; Saxony, 17s., 19s, and 2ls. The above are cut by 
superior foremen, and made by excellent tailors, are 
thoroughly shrunk, and warranted to fit with ease, grace, 
aud comfort. Vests to match, 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d, 9s. 
6d., and 10s. 6d. 
L. HYAM, City Establishment, 35 Gracechureh street; 
West-end, 189 and 190 Totteuham-cuurt-road. 








HYAM’S Stock of SUMMER OVER- 

Rie COATS and UNDERCOATS includes all the 
New Styles, which are made from every fabric intreduced 
this season. 

Prices of Summer Overeoats, 15s. to 42s. 

Prices of Walking Coats, every shape, 18s. to 50s. 

Prices of Office Coats, 12s. to 30s. 

L. HYAM, 36 Gracechurch street; and West end, 189 
aud 90 Tottenham-court-road. 


ba. 
SSAYS WRITTEN in the INTER: 


By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 
PBIENDS IN COUNCIL. A 
Series. 2vols. Post 8vo., 14+. 
7RIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Series. 
\ New Edition. 2 vols, 9s. 
OMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE 


Fifth Edition. 33. 6 


New 


VALS of BUSINESS, Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d, 


RGANIZATION in DAILY LIFE. 
An Essay. 5s. 
ULITA the SERF. A Tragedy. 6s. 


London: Parker, Son, and Bovry, West Strand. 





This day, crown 8vo., price 9a. 
| [HE COMMON-PLACE PHILOSO- 
PHER in TOWN and COUNTRY. A Selection 
from the Contributions of “ A.K.H.B." to Fraser's Maga 
zine; with other Occasional Essays. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourx, West Strand. 





This day, demy 8vo., price 5s. 
TTILITARIANISM. By Jous Srcarr 
Mitt. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. 
London: ParKer, Sox, and Bovry, West Strand. 





In post 8vo. 
and HELVIG: a Danish 
By Mrs. Georse Lennox-Conyxonam. 

[Next week. 
Cmapman and Hat, 193 Piccadilly. 


ILER 


Legend. 





In demy 8vo., la. 
OMMENTARY on the “ MERCHANT 
of VENICE.” By FRrawscots Vicror Hvsoo, 
Translated with permission of the author by Epwarp L. 
SAMUEL. 
Cnapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
HE LEISURE HOUR, Part 136, now 
ready, price Sixpence. Religious Tract Society, 56 
Paternoster row, London ; and all Booksellers. 








"THE FRANKLINS; or, the Story of a 
Convict. Now publishing in the Letsune Hover. 





HE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE, a Biographical Sketch and Portrait, 
Letsure Hover, No. 538. 





Work In the 


roes at 


art 136. 


Shore—Ba!timore—Ne 
Woods. In Lersvure Hot 


Q UR SISTERS IN CHINA :—Chila- 





I IFE in MARYLAND :—The Eastern | 
4 








hvood—Names—Iifanticide—Small Feet, Golden | 


Lilies—Girls’ Dresses—I 
| Employments—Fema'e : 
Common People—LaJies —Toilet—Complexion and Dress 
—Houses and Grounds — Amuse 
Marriage—Love Matches —- Advertising for Wives—Home 
Duties — Polygamy, &e. ; with Copies from Native Pictures. 
| In Lersvre Hour, Part 158. 


| EIPSIC FAIR, in Four Papers :—Leipsic 
4 ina Mess—The Booksellers’ Fair—Furs, Leather, 


Bristles, Cloth—Silk, Glass, Porcelain, Toys, Watches, 
&e—Amusements. In Letsune Hovn, Part 136 


ucation—Their Capacities— 






uts — Seclusion— 














wery—Nuns—Wires of the | 


| PEFFERSON DAVIS—Biography and | 


Portrait. In Lersure Hor, No. 590, price 1d. 





FOUNTAIN KLOOF; or, Mis-| 


\ 
| sionary Life in South Africa. St 


| Part 108, price 61. 


NDAY AT HomME 


A SUMMER in the SWISS HIGH. 
LANDS. By Miss EF. J. Waarery, of Dublin. In 
Sunpay at Howe, Part 10s, price 6d. 
UNDAY AT HOME, Part 108, now 
ready, Price Sixpence. Rettotovs Tracr Socrery. 

56 Paternoster row, London, and al! Booksellers. 


i R. GHEMAR'S EXHIBITION of the 
pl ROYAL FAMILIES of ENGLAND and DEN 
MARK. PORTRATTS of the QUEEN, the Prince and 
Princess of WALES, life-size, 51 Photographie Pictures 
and Drawings, by Mr. Ghémar, from actual sittings, ON 
VIEW at 120 Pall mall (first floor). Admission, Is. 
N.B.—Each visitor presented with a Portrait of the 
Princess of Wales, carte size. New Portraits of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, just added. 














EVASSOR EN VISITE.—SCENES et 

CHANSONS COMIQUES,—Duidley Gallery, Pic- 
eadilly ; Tuesday, May Sth, at half-past eight, and every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday evening during the 
month of Muay. Programme:—l. “Le Mari au Bal,” M. 
Levassor. 2. ‘* Est-ce tout ?” Madille. Teisseire. 3. “ Les 
Cocasseries de la Dause ” (P. r»li> des Danses de Salon), 
M. Levassor. 4. “Le Monde tel qu'il est,” M. Levassor. 
5. “Comment on méue son Mari,” Madl'e. Teisseire. 6. 
* La Mére Michel au Théatre Italien” (Parodie Bouffe), 
M. Levassor. 7. “Le Mal de Mer” (Seéne Comique 
Nouvelle), M. Levassor. Pianoforte, M. Roosenboom 
Seats (unreserved), 3s.; Reserved Seats (numbered), 7s. 
A few Fauteuils, 19s. 6d. each, MITCHELL'S Royal 
Library, 33 Old Bond street, W. 


| Paris race 


| with French 


EUGENE SUEF'S LAST NOVEL. 
Just published, and to be had at all Circulating Libraries 
3 vols., post 8vo., price £1 Ls. 6d. 


Vo 
Tue RIVAL RACES; or, the Sons of 
Joel. A Legendary Romance. By Evorne Svz. 

“* The Rival Races’ is a book full of interest and spirit, 
original and new in a wonderful degree, and marked by 
a power of delineating the past which is the property of 
genius alone. It isa book in every way worth reading. 
itbrings before us the scenes through the medium of 
which the historian pictures to himself his history, It 
fills the annals of ancient times with people such as we 
might faney to have lived. It evolves an ingenious but 
funciful hypothesis, conveved through a series of brilliant 
stirring sketches, and this is exactly what many French- 
men think is the ideal aim of history. As a composition, 
too, it is full of merit. No writer could set himself a 
much more difficult task than that of baving to awaken 
interest by a series of small plots, forming parts of a 
general scheme definite enough to give coherence. The 
task, however, has been successfully accomplished in 
The Rival Races.’ "—Saturday Review. 


Taser and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Shortly will be published, in One volume, 8vo. 


\ EDITATIONS on LIFE and 
4 RELIGIOUS DUTIES. Translated from the 
German by FrepvericA Rowan. Published by Her 
Majesty's gracious permission, being the companion 
volume to“ Meditations on Death and Eternity.” 
Trvupyer and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 


Its 














Published Quarterly, at the price of 4s. each, or 12s, 
aunually, prepaid, free by post, 


On the First of May will be published the first number 


the 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW; 

JAX and JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY of LONDON. 

CONTENTS. 

On the Study of Anthropology. 
F.S.A., President A'S.L. 

Wild Men and Beast Children. By F. Burnet Tylor 
ASL. 

On the Tribes of Northern Peru. By Professor Rai- 
mondi. Translated from the Spanish by William 
Bollsert, F.A.S.L. 

A Day with the Fans. By Captain R. F. Burton, 
H.M. Consul at Fernando Po, and V.P.A.S.L. 

On the Diiference between Man and the Lower Animals. 
By Theodor Bischoff. Translated from the German, 

Summary of the Evidence of the Antiquity of Man. 

Huxley on Man's Place in Nature. 

Ethnology and Phrenology. 

Sir C. Lyell on the Geologica! Evidence of the Antiquity 
of Man. 


By Dr. James Hunt, 





| Wilson's Pre-historic Man. 


Pouly’s Ethnographical Account of the Races of Russia. 
Commixtre of the Races of Man. By John Urawfurd, 
Ksq., F.R.S., Presideut of the Ethnological Society. 

The Prairie Traveller. 

Owen ou the Limbs of the Gorilla. 

Man and least. By Anthropos. 

Dunn's Medical Psychol» 

Human Remains from Moulin-Quignon. 
Esq., F.G.S. 

Notes of a Case of Microcephaly. 
F.A.S.L, 

Miscellanea Anthropologica. 

Discussions before the Authropological Society. 

London: Taupxer and Co., Paternoster row 
LATEST EXCLUSIVE PARISIAN FASILLONS. 
He LONDON and PARIS LADIES’ 
S. MAGAZINE for MAY (price One Shilling) con- 
tains Six Plates of the latest and most exclusive Parisian 
Fashions, including a superb Robe made expressly for 
the Princess Clothilde; a most elegant and originally 
designed dress, worn by the Empress Eugenie at the last 
; & magnificent Court Train, considered a 
rare and fine specimen of lace of modern manufacture, 
valued at One Thousand Guineas; and a most graceful 
and newly designed Morning Robe and Mautle, &., &e.: 
correspondence and all the fashionable 
notices of the month.—B. Brake, 421 Strand, W.C. 





By A. 


oa 
Tylor, 


By K. T. Gore, Esq. 


Just published, price 12s., cloth extra. 
>OUGH and SMOOTH, 
» A Tale of our Own Time. 

By Lieutenant-Colouel CLernane, 
Tate 79th Highlanders. 
London: HamiiTox, Apams, and Co. 
Witntam Evein and Son. 


Edinburgh : 








Now ready, price Two Shillings, 
QEIZzt RE by the JAPANESE of MR- 
MOSS, and HIS TREATMENT by the CONSUL- 
GENERAL. 

This Pamphlet describes a remarkable outrage com- 
mitted by Japanese Officials on the person of a British 
subject, the circumstances under which he was illegall 
fined, deported, and imprisoned by the English Consul- 
General, and the ruinous consequences resulting from it. 

WILLIAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly; and A. H. Barry 
aud Co., Cornhill, 


\ R. and MRS. GERMAN REED, with 
i JOHN PARRY, in their “CHARMING 
COTTAGE,” every Evening (except Saturday), at 8. 
Saturday Mornings at 3. ROYAL GALLERY OF 
ILLUSTRATION, lA Regent street, Uureserved seats, 
1s., 2s.; Stalls, 3s.; Stall Chairs, 5a 

Notice.—The LAST EXTR\ MORNING REPRE- 
SENTATION, Thursday next, at 3, April 39. 











6 6 FAEDERALSandCONFEDERATES.” 

Last Twelve Nights—Volygraphic Hall, King 
William street, Strand.—HENRI DRAYTON will repeat 
his Pictorial and Musical Entertainment, eutitie, 
“FEDERALS and CONFEDERATES,” at the above 
Hall, every Evening at Eight (Saturday excepted); Wed- 
nesdwy and Saturday afternoon atthree. Admission, 1s., 
2s.,and 33.; Private Boxes, One Guinea. Tickets may be 
had at the principal Libraries and Musiesellers; and at 
the Hall, from eleven till three. 














ME: SIMS REEVES at the ST. 
oe JAMES’S HALL, Piccadilly, on MONDAY 
Kveuing next, April 27, when he will sing, “If with all 
your Hearts” (Elijah); Blumenthal’s “ Message ;" and “I 
heard the Nightingale” (Sullivan). Violin, M. Vieux- 
temps; pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard; violon- 
cello, Sig. Piatti. 

Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Baleony, 3s.; Area, ls. Tickets at 
Cuarre.'s, 50 New Bound street, and at AusTivs, 23 
Piccadilly. 
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By Her Majesty's Special Permission. | 


A WELCOME. 


DEDICATED TO _ 
HLR.H. ALEXANDRA, PRINCESS of WALES. 





Es. a. 
Cloth, with gilt edges........ 010 6 
White calf........- humax 2. . 


“ Whoever happens to want au Easter offering for his 
own oranybody else’s bride, sister, or daughter, cannot 
do better than purchase a copy of ‘A Welcome,” in its 
handsome green and gold binding." —Saturday Review. 


On the Ist of May, 1863, 
+ 
HE VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
Price One Shilling, 
Will be issued from the Victoria Press. 
Coxrents or May Numper:—Social Life in the 
United States. By Edward Dicey—The Unspiritual 
World of Spirits. By R. H. Hutton—A Poem. By Chris- 
tina Rossetti —Lindisfarn Chase. A Serial Tale. By T. 
A. Trollope. Chap. [.—Silverton and its Environs. 
Chap. II.—At Weston Friary. Chap. LII.—The Family 
in theClose. The Career of Englishwomen in India. 
By Meredith Townsend.—A Journal kept in Egypt. By 
Nassau Senior.—Libel.—Art. By Tom Taylor. 
Information will be given respecting the proceedings 
ot Societies, Bills passed or rejected in Parliament, &e. ; 
also Short Notices of Recent Publications, English and 
Foreign. 


B84 *s on the PURSUITS of) 
WOMEN. 

By Frances Power Conse. 

Post 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. [Wow ready. 
London: Emriy Farrurvtt, Printer and Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty, Princes street, Hanover 

square; and 83a Farringdon street, E.C. 
NEW NOVEL, 
Now ready, with Two [llustrations, post Svo. 

MHE STORY of ELIZABETH. 
(Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine.) 

Sarrn, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, post 8vo. 
KIRMISHING. By the Author of 
“ Who Breaks—Pays,” “ Cousin Stella,” &c. 
Surra, EcvER and Co., 65 Cornhill. 











NEW NOVEL. 
Now reedy, post 8vo. 
SIMPLE WOMAN. By the Author 
of “ Nut-Brown Maids,” &c. 
Sorrn, EvveR, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


NEW WORKS. 


SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES ; 


the Parand. By Tuomas W. Hrxcuuirr, M.A., F.R.G.S, 
Post 8vo., with Map and Llustrations. (la May. 


2. 
JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE on a 
GEORGIAN PLANTATION in 1538-1839. By Frances 
Anne Keme_e. Post 8vo. (Just ready. 


Translated from the German, with the Author's sanction, 
by Carngerine WinkwortH. Post8vo. [Wert week. 


4. 
The PRINCIPLES of CHARITABLE 
WORK—Love, Truth, and Order—as set forth in the | 
Writings of Ame ia SIEVEKING. Post svo. 


[Next week. | 


5. 

The HOUSE of SCINDEA: a Sketch. 
By Jonn Hope, late Superintending Surgeon of Scindea’s 
Contingent, aud Surgeon to the Court of Gwalior. Post | 
8vo. (Just ready. 


: | 
PLAYTIME with the POETS; or, a 
Selection of the best English Poetry for the use of 
Children. By a Lavy. Syuare feap. 8vo. 
[On Thursday next. 


INDOOR GARDENING for Balconies, 
Plant-Cases, Greenhouses, and Windows. By Miss MaL- | 
inc, Author of “Iudoor Plants.” Feap. Svo., with | 
Frontispiece. (Ja May. 


8. 
SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
New and Cheaper E.lition, complete in One Volume, 
with Portrait, Vignette, and Iudex. Medium 8vo., lis. | 


9. 

A HEBREW GRAMMAR, with | 
Exercises. By M. M. Katiscn, Ph.D., M.A. Part IL. 
The Exceptional Forms and Constructions ; preceeded by 
an Essay on the History of Hebrew Grammar. 8vo., 
12s. 6d. 


10. 

The GRADE LESSON BOOKS, in 
Six Standards; each embracing Reading, Spelling, 
Writing, Arithmetic, and Exercises for Dictation. Es- 
pecially adapted to meet the requirements of the Revised 
Code. By E. T. Srevens and CHARLES HoLe. 

(Parts L. and IL in a few days. 


ll. 

BISHOP BUTLER’S ATLAS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. New, greatly improved, and | 
cheaper Fdition; enlarged to 33 full-coloured Maps, in- | 
cluding 4 Maps entirely New. Royal 8vo.. price 10s. 6d., 
half bound; royal 4to., price 10s. 6d., cloth. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co. 











NEW NOVELS by Mrs. GASKELL, THIRD EDITION. 
Now ready, 3 vols, post 8vo. 


Just ready, in 1 vol., post 8vo. 


HE HOUSE of SCINDEA; a Sketch. 


— | 
| 
| 








YLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs. GaskELt, | 
Author of “ A Dark Night’s Work,” “ Mary Bar- | 
ton,” “ North and South,” “ Life of Charlotte Bronté,” &e. 
1. 
Now ready, post 8ve. 

DARK NIGHT’S WORK. By Mrs. 

GaskeLL, Author of “ Sylvia's Lovers,” &. 

(Re-printed from All the Year Round). 
Surrnu, E.per, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





This day, 8vo., 12s. 


J URISPRUDENCE. By Cuartes | 


Spencer Mancu Puibwirs. 





By Joun Hore, late Superintending Surgeon of | 
indea’s Contingent, and Surgeon to the Court of 
Gwalior. | 
London: Lonewan, Greey, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. | 
| 

| 





Just published, in crown 8vo., with 11 Llustrations, in | 
tinted Lithography, and 6 Engravings on Wood, price 
12:. 6d., cloth. 
A YACHTING CRUISE inthe BALTIC. 

L By S. R. Graves, Commodore of the Royal | 

Mersey Yacht Club. 

London: Loneman, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. | 


The Second Edition, revised, in 8vo., price 9s., cloth. 


rTMHE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY ; | 








Jonun Murray, Albemarle street. 











This day, with Map and 40 Illustrations, 2 Yols. 8vo. 23s, 
HE NATURALIST on the RIVER! 
AMAZONS ; a Record of Adventures, Native Life, 
Habits of Animals, Features of Nature, during Eleven 
Years of Travel. By H. W. Bares. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 








Second Edition, 2 vols., post 8vo., price 15s., of 


HE SPIRIT of the BIBLE; or, the! 
Nature and Value of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures Discriminated, in an Analysis of their several 
Books. By Epwarp Hicernsoys. 
London: E. T. Warrrrecn, 178 Strand. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. | 
RANSFER of LAND by “REGIS-| 
TRATION of TITLE,” as now in operation in Aus- 

tralia under the “Torrens System.” A paper read before 

the “ Society for Promoting the Amendment of the Law,” 

and ordered to be printed 16th March, 1863. 

Dublin : Honors Surrn, and Co., 104 Grafton street. 
London: Srevens, Sons, and H ayes, 26 Bell yard, Lin- | 
coln’s inn, 














Now ready at all the Libraries, erown 8vo, price 6s. | 
LLUSTRATIONS of the BEAUTIES 
of TROPICAL SCENERY and SKETCHES of | 
OBJECTS of INTEREST] With Notes Historical | 
and Explanatory. By the Author of “ The Nuptials of 
Barcelona.” ' 
“ This work contains many beauties."—Jforning Post. | 
“A volume of word pictures.”—Odbserver. 
“ Glowing with the rich colouring of the tropics.”"— | 
Daily News. 
“ The descriptions are vivid and picturesque, and some 





or, Natural Law as applicable to Mental, Moral, 


| and Social Science. By Cuaries Bray. 


“ The establishment of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Social Science, in 1857, was the practical 
recognition of the principle that Mind is equally the | 
subject of fixed law with Matter....This recognition in- 
volves the reconstruction of our whole ethical code, 
which must be rebuilt upon the principle that nothing is 
to be left to accident in the moral world, any more than 
in the physical.” —Preface. 

London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 





JaMEs TAYLER, B.A., Member of the Historico-Theological 


6 ees 
POEMS. By Jonn Eomunp Reape. 


Lo E and 


the bud, and has not yet flowered into full performance. 
| But this second volume is as rich, we think, in a still 


higher promise. Many glimpses here reveal the trae | tion. 


Just published, crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 
HE PENTATEUCH, and its Relation 

to the JEWISH and CHRISTIAN DISPENSA- 
TIONS. By Anprews Norton, late Professorof Sacred 
History, Harvard University, Mass. Edited by Joun 
Society of Leipsic, aud Principal of Manchester New 
College, London. 
London: Loyeman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


MR. READE’S NEW POEM. 
Early in May will be published, 
LAUREATE WREATH, and 





London: Loneman, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
MAMMON, and Other 


By Fanny Susan WyviItt, Author of 








Poems. 
* Pansies.” 
“The promise which we foand in‘ Pansies’ is still in 


oet's eye; many lines have the real poet's touch. The 


P 
character of Flinka, with her sireu beauty, is delicately 


of them rise toa degree of excellence that is seldom | grawn.”—Athenwum 


reached in modern poetry.” —News of the World. 


“Thais volume of Poems is far beyond the average. 


“The volume is adorned with a striking portrait of | The writer is possessed of a Pegasus,”—Critic. | 
olumbus.”"—Dispatch. ‘*Free from the vice of affectation.”—Reader. 


London: Bet and Da-py, 136 Fleet street. | 


London: Roseat Harpwicxe, 192 Piccadilly. 





or, a Visit to Rio de Janeiro, the Organ Mountains, and | 


On Saturday, 25th April, will be published, the First 
Number of 


TT, 2s MIRRO BR, 
A Weekly Newspaper and Review. 

There does not exist any weekly journal in which as 
| much care is bestowed on the narration of news as on the 
expression of opinion ; and, indeed, for educated readers, 
| there is strictly speaking no such thing as a weekly 
newspaper. It is proposed in The Mirror to meet this 
| deficiency by digesting thoroughly the news of each week, 
and presenting it in the fullest, clearest, and freshest 
manner. If the design be worthily executed, the result 
should be a picture of the week, bearing the stamp of 


The LIFE of AMELIA SIEVEKING., | history. The details of the plan will best be understood 


| from the paper itself; here it is enough to say that they 


4 wil be carried out by the most able news-writers of the 
day, and in a mode hitherto unattempted. 


Not only will The Mirror thus fully set forth the story 
of the week; it will devote ample space to the review of 
polities, life, letters. art, and science. Its tone will be 
quite independent. To say that it will be Liberal, or that 
it will be Conservative, would, in the present sense of 
these words, convey little meaning. 1t will in polities, as 
in literature, avoid cant, crotebets, and cliques, and 
reflect the healthiest thought of the time. For this 
department of the paper, also, not less than for that 
allotted to news, a most competent statf has been en- 
gaged, and readers may be assured that the criticism, 
whether of public affairs, and manners, or of books and 
works of art, will represent the views of some of the best 
living writers. 

The MIRROR will be issued in a form convenient for 
binding; and its price will be Sixpence. 

6 Burleigh street, Strand. 





Price 6s. Quarterly; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 
2ls. post free. 
TMHE HOME and FOREIGN REVIEW. 
No. IV. (APRIL, 1863.) 
CONTENTS. 
- Naval Discipline ani Efficiency. 
Tenure of Land in Ireland. 
Finances of the French Empire. 
Kinglake on the Causes of the Crimean War 
Parish Registers. 
Lyell on the Antiquity of Man. 
. The Waldensian Forgeries. 
. Milner and his Times. 
9, Contemporary Literature. 
10. Current Events. 
Witirams and Noreare, 14 Henrietta straet, Covent 
garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh, 


or es CORD et 


SO 3s 





ue QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXXVL., is now published. 
CONTENTs. 





1. Industrial Resources of India. 

2. The American War—Fort Sumter to Fredericksburg. 
3. History of Cyclopedias. a 
4. Salmon Rearing, Fishing, and Protecting. 

5. Biblical Criticism—Coleuso and Davidson. 

6. Poland, 


Sensation Novels. 
Kingluke'’s History of the Crimea. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle street. 


¥ 





On Friday, the Ist of May, 1863, will be published (price 
2s. 6d., or 30s. per annum—post free,) the first num- 
ber ofa 

NEW 


MONTHLY PERIODICAL, 
To be called 


T H E NEW REVIEW, 
Political, Philosophical, and Literary. 

THE NEW REVIEW will be modelled rather after 
the Quarterly Reviews than the Monthly Magazines of 
the present day. a 

Excluding Fiction and Poetry altogether from its 
pages, and confining Light Literature within certain 
limits, THE NEW REVIEW will be devoted, in the first 
instance, to the consideration of Political questions— 
Home, Foreign, and Colonial. The term Political is 
here used in its widest acceptation. Political science 
takes in much more than the strife of contending parties. 
It embraces the Law of Nations and Diplomacy—Con- 
stitutional Law—Ecclesiastical Government—Finance— 
Education—and the Social Advancement of the people; 
Essays on which, and on various othe: subjects, will 
appear monthly. 

Works, Historical and Biographical—on Science and 
the Fine Arts—of Narrative and Travel and General 
Literature, will be reviewed and critically examined; and, 
during the Session, the proceedings in both Houses of 
Parliament will be carefully criticized. 

Smpxin, Mars#att, and Co., London. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
No 41, for MAY, will be published on Tuesday, the 
28th instant, price One Shilling, with Four Illustrations. 
CONTENTS. 
Romota. (With Two Illustrations. 
Chapter LIL—A Prophetess 
»  LIUL—On San Miniato. 
~ LIV.—The Evening and the Morning. 
LV.—Waiting. 
LVL—tThe other Wife. 





” 


| Westminster Abbey (March 25th, 1863). 
| 


Chess. 

Homesick. By E. Letherbrow. 

From Yeddo to London with the Japanese Ar 
Maladetta. By William Smith. (With an I 
A Meditation ; on Skeletons, and some vthet 
The Strange Story of the Marquise de Dou 
Revelations of Prison Life. 

Tue Mental Condition of Babies: 

Tue SMALL Hovse ar ALLINeron. (With an Illusira- 


ssadors. 
tration.) 








) 
Chapter XXV.— Adolphus Crosbie spends an 
Evening at his Club. 
»  XXV1.—Lord de Courcy in the Bosom of 
his Family. 
» XXVI1—‘ On my Honour, I do not under- 
stand it.” 


~) 
MITH, EcpER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





PERSONAL NARRATIVE of THREE | 


YEARS’ SERVICE in CHINA, including Journeys t 
Various Parts hitherto Unexplored. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fisuer, C.B., Royal Engineers. with 
Maps and many I)lustrations, 16s. 


AT ODDS 


Initials ” and “ Quits. 


TWO MONTHS’ RESIDENCE in the 
CONFEDERATE STATES, including a Visit to New 
Orleans, under the Administration of General Butler. 
By an Eneiish MErcuanr. Post 8vo., 8s. Gd. 

“ A most opportune peep into the Confederate States. 
The writer is a traveller, without prejudice ; 1 


Svo., 





’ 


2 vols., post 8vo., 21s. 


he has done 


us all good service by his lively and graphic pictures of | 


what he saw. Asa truthful record of an honest man’s 
observations, these pages are well worthy of being read, 
and read, too, confidingly.”—Sun. 
New Story of Naval Adventure. 
« TAN 7 

THE BRIGANTINE. By James 
Pascoe. 

** Contains an abundance of stirring incident, and the 
features of Burmese life are cleverly pourtrayed. The 
author is evidently at home on the ocean, and in his battle 
and storm scenes has shown considerable power.”— 
Literary Times. 

“A deeply engrossing story; the incidents are ex- 
citing without being exaggerated. It is full of vivid 
descriptions of the Burmese. We can recommend this 
tale with confidence to all interested in our Indian 
empire.” —Odserver. 

“An original story, abounding with incident and 
adventure. '—Sun. 


MY GOOD-FOR-NOTHING BROTHER. 
New Edition, in 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 
“Contains passages of great merit and some of the 


scenes, especially those of rural life, are admirably told.” 
—Times. 

DR. WHALLEY'S DIARY and 
CORRESPONDE including Letters of Mrs. 


NCE; 
ms, Miss Seward, Mrs. 
numerous fine engravings from Sir 






“These volumes contribute much that is valuable to 
the history, social, dramatic, and political, of the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century.’—Athenxum, 

“ Filled with lively and forcible sketches, with scenes 
80 delightfu'ly comic as almost to recall the more farcical 
bits of Moliére."—Saturday Review. 

“Full of interest, sparkling aud amusiug throughout.” 
—Dubdlin Evening Mail. 

Dedicated by Permission to His Grace the Duke of 
Neweastle, K.G, 

NARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL 
EXPLORATION through the INTERIOR of AUSTRA- 
LIA, from MELBOURNE to the GULF of CARPEN- 
TARIA. From the Journals of 
Edited by his Father, 
Illustrations. Lis. 

“*Daring, observant, and manly, Wills is brought upon 
the scene, and his letters tell the story of a life which 


Witiiam WILLs, 


many an English youth yet unborn will take for his 


model.’'—Athenxum. 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS and | 


UNREVEALED MYSTERIES. By Lascettes WRAXALL. 


“*The Adventurers comprise—The False Dauphins; | 


Baron De Repperda, the Pretende 
apen Be Depgeeme, the Evewundes | On the Ist May will be published 


Cardinal Alberoni; 
Anne of Cleves; the Man in the Iron Mask; Axel 
Fersen, Theodore, King of Corsica; Prince Kaunitz; 
Count De Bonneval; Cagliostro; Struenzee and Kénigs- 
marck ; Kaspar Hauser; the Chevalier D’ Ewn, &e., &. 
They have all the interest attaching to what is strange, 
dashing, and mysterious, in a very high degree.”— 
Aithenxum. 
“A very treasure-house of attraction.”—Reader. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY, 
New Burlington street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty. 





This day is published, in 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


The HORSES of the SAHARA 


AND 


The MANNERS of the DESERT. 


By General E. Daumas, with Commentaries by the 
Emir Abd-el-Kader, Translated from the French, by 
James Hurron. 





This day is published, in 2 vols., 8vo., with Dlustrations, 
price 263. 


1 
The POLISH CAPTIVITY. By 
SUTHERLAND EpWARDs. 
a highly opportune production.”—Times, April 2, 


“ The ‘ Polish Captivity’ is full of light but suggestive 
sketches, pices justificatives of historic value, national 
songs and stories, descriptions of Polish towns, Polish 
notabilities, and Polish women, and is, besides, a book 
an English lady might read with twice the ease of Mr. 
Trollope’s latest novel." —Spectator, March 28, 1863. 





This day is published, in 2 vols., 8vo., price 32s. 


The NATIONALITIES of EUROPE. 


By Dr. R. G. Laraam. 


The SECOND and REVISED EDITION 
of LADY MORGAN'S MEMOIRS, is now ready, in 
2 vols., Svo., price 26s. 


London: Wa. H. ALLEN, and Co.,13 Waterloo place, S.W 


Hannah More, | 


William John Wills. | 
In 8yo. | 


| 
| 


1 


Amusement for the Easter Holidays. 


Now ready, with 24 large Illustrations, 4to., 21s. 


LISPINGS FROM LOW LATITUDES; 


BEING AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF THE 


JOHN MURRAY, 


HON. IMPULSLIA GUSHINGTON, DURING A ‘TOUR TO THE EAST. 


ty the Author of “The | Edited by LORD DUFFERIN. 


Albemarle street. 








THE 


IS NOW 


JOHN MURRAY, 


ANTIQUITY OF 


The Second Edition 


OF 
SIR CHARLES LYELL’S NEW WORK, 
ON 


M AN, 


READY. 


Albemarle street. 











The Late Bishop Blomfield. 


Now ready, with Portrait, 2 vols., post 8vo., 18s. 
) I 


MEMOIR OF CHARLES JAMES BLOMPIELD, 


D.D., BISHOP 


OF LONDON. 


With Selections from his Correspondence. 


By His Son, Rev. ALFRED BLOMFIELD, M.A. 














| JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


| 


New Work by Mr. Fortune. 
Now ready, with Map and Illustrations, 8vo., 16s. 
7T¥ 7 T 
YEDO AND PEKING, 
A NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to the CAPITALS of JAPAN 
and CHINA. 


With Descriptions of the Natural Productions, Agriculture, and Trade of those Countries 





By ROBERT 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


FORTUNE. 

















CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘ROBERT BROWNING'S POETICAL 
WORKS. To be complete iu Three vols., feap. 8vo. 
the Ist Volume, 
containing Lyrics, Romances, Men aud Women. 
*,* This Edition will include the whole of the 
| Author's poems, contained formerly in Seven Vol- 
umes, 
In Two vols., post 8vo., 21s. 
PICTURES of GERMAN LIFE in the 
EIGHTEENTH and NINETEENTH CENTU- 
RIES. Second Series. By Henna Freyrac, Author 
of “Debit and Credit.” Translated by Mrs. Mat- 
COL”. ( This day. 
Second Edition, in Two vols., post 8vo., 21s. 


ROBA DI ROMA. By William W. 


Srory. 


Tn Three vols., post 8vo. 

DEEP WATERS. A Novel. By Miss 
Ansa Drvry, Author of “ Misrepresentation,” 
“ Friends and Fortuue,” &c. 

In post 8vo., with Illustrations. 

A VISIT TO RUSSIA. By Henry 

Moor. [Next week. 
In post 8vo., 9s. 














BERTHA’S REPENTANCE. By J. 


Frazer CocgRan. (This day. 
Tn demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


TAXATION: its LEVY and EXPEN- 
DITURE, PAST and FUTURE. Being an Inquiry 
into our Financiel Policy. By Sir 8. Mornron Pero, 
Bart., M.P. for Finsbury. 


In Two vols., post 8vo., 21s. 


LIFE in the SOUTH, from the Com- 
mencement of the War. By a BLockapep BririsH 
Supsect, being a Social History of those who 
took part in the Battles, from a personal acquaint- 
ance with them in their own Homes. 


In demy 8vo., 18s. 


The LIFE of LORD BOLINGBROKE, 


Secretary of State in the Reign of Queen Anne. By 
Tuomas MackNIcnr. 
Cmapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


HEART and CROSS. By the Author of 
** Margaret Maidland.” One vol. 
LIVE IT DOWN. By J. C. Jeaffreson- 
Third Edition. Three vols. (Just ready. 
“This story is by far the best work of fiction Mr. 
Jea‘freson hus yet written.”—Athenzum. 


The DESERTED HOUSE of EAWKS- 
WORTH. Three vols. 
** This story is uncommonly well told, and will be sure 
to please all readers who delight in staring incidents 
narrated in piquant style."—Daily News. 


TRUE AS STEEL. By Walter Thorn- 
BuRY. Three vols. 

CECIL BEAUMONT. By the Hon. oc. 
Srvart Savire. Three vols. (Next week, 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in Two vols., 21s. 


LIFE among CONVICTS. By the Rev. 
Cuarites B. Gripsox, M.R.LA., Chaplain in the 
Conviet Service. 

“ A very interesting account of convict life. 
serves to be carefully read.” — The Reader. 
Hvasr and Biacxerr, 12 Great Marlborough street. 


It de- 





This day is published, 


I ONDON and its GAS COMPANIES— 
_4 State and Condition of the Companies supplying 
Gas to the Metropolis. Being a Letter to the Secretary 
of State on the First Accounts deposited by the Com- 
panies, in accordance with the Metropolis Gas Act, 
1860. By Samve. Hvenes, F.G.S., Civil Engineer. 

London: Warertow and Sons, 49 Parliament street, 
Westminster, and 66 London Wall, E.C., 1863. 

Price Half-a-Crown. 








Just published, in One volume, 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 
THE PLAIN of TROY DESCRIBED ; 
and the Identity of the Ilium of Homer with the 
New Ulium of Strabo proved, by comparing the Pvet's 
Narrative with the Present Topography. Dy CHARLES 
MacLareN, F RS.E. 

Apam and Cuigtes Brack, Edinburgh. 
and Co., Loudon. 

The first edition of this Work was published in 1822: 
It is now republished with numerous Corrections, Ad- 
ditions, and Improvemeuts, chiefly the fruit of a Personal 
Visit to the Plain in 1847 ; and illustrated with a copy of 
the Admiralty Map of the Plain, Topographic Sketches, 
and Woodcuts. 


LONGMAN 
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THE 


GENERAL STEAM CULTIVATION COMPANY. 


(LIMITED.) 
INCORPORATED UNDER “THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862,” 
By which the liability of each Shareholder is limited to the amount of his Shares. 
CAPITAL, £250,000, IN 25,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH, 


with power to increase. 
FIRST ISSUE OF 10,000 SHARES. 


Deposit, 10s. per share on application and £1 on allotment, and the remainder in calls not exceeding £1 per share, 
at intervals of not less than three months. 





DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. the Eart of ALBEMARLE, Quidenham Hall, | Cuartes HENEAGE, Esq., 3 Cadogan place. 
Norfolk (Chairman). | Joun Watson Lay, Esq., 3 Savage gardens, Tower hill. 
‘The Right Hon. the Eart of Surroik and Berksurre, Charl- Epmunp Ruck, Esq., Castle hill, Cricklade, Wilts. 
ton Park, Wilts. | W. D. Srartine, Esq., The Hill, Bromley, Kent. 
Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. C. H. Lrypsay, Haigh Hall, | F. R. pe 1a Trenonnats, Esq., Bickley Park, Kent. 





Lancashire. (With power to add to their number.) 
AUDITORS. 
Epwrn H. Gatswortsy, Esq., 7 Waterloo place, S.W. | SamveL WALLIKER, Esq., Money Order-office, St. Martin’s-le- 
grand. 
SOLICITORS. 


Messrs. Kincsrorp and Dorman, 23 Essex street, Strand, W.C. | Bankers—English and Irish Bank, 25 Poultry ; and London and 
County Bank, Hanover square Branch. 


BROKERS. H CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
Sir Ropert W. Carpven and Son, 2 Royal Exchange buildidgs. | James E. M’Connett, Esq., Dean’s yard, Westminster. 
SECRETARY (pro tem.), W. Swirrr, Esq. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES—70, CANNON STREET WEST, E.C. 








This Company has been formed for the purpose of bringing into On the foregoing data the Directors base their conviction that the 


general use Steam Cultivation, which is acknowledged to be a great | General Steam Cultivation Company (Limited), in addition to the encou- 
agricultural want, and one of the most important improvements of the | ragement and impetus it will give to British agriculture, is a safe and 
‘ 3 


present time. legitimate means of investment. 
It is only since the Royal Agricultural Show at Chester in 1858 that | Preference will be given to original shareholders desirous of entering 


steam cultivators have been produced sufficiently practical and economical | into contracts with the Company. 
to admit of their being generally adopted. Already the value of this new 
agent of agricultural progress has been universally acknowledged, the 
great obstacle to its more rapid extension being the cost of each imple- 
ment. Many farmers would be glad to pay for having their lands cul- 
tivated by steam, who are yet not prepared to invest from £500 to £1,000. 
in a single set of machinery. 


The Shareholders will incur no liability beyond the amount of shares 
allotted to them. Applications for shares must be made upon the 
annexed form. Each applicant will be required to pay into the Bankers 


| of the Company 10s. per share on the number of shares applied for; 
and, upon allotment, to make a further payment of £1 per share on the 
shares allotted to him. No further call will be made without three 
The Company proposes to purchase the most approved Steam Culti- | months’ notice, and no call will exceed £1 per share. 
vators, and to sell them to agriculturists, receiving payment by instal- 
ments extending over a limited number of years, or to let them for a 
period, and generally to supply all agricultural implements and other Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may be had of the 
requisites for farming, upon conditions which will place their purchase | Brokers, the Solicitors, and at the temporary offices, 70, Cannon street 
within the reach of those whose income depends upon the annual pro- | West, E.C. 
duce of their land. 
The Directors are convinced that there is ample scope for the opera- FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
tions of the Compapy. Steam power is not only very much cheaper | 
than horse power, but it cultivates to a depth which cannot be obtained 


Tf no allotment be made the deposit will be returned in full. 





TO THE DIRECTORS 


by any reasonable number of animals; it avoids that trampling of the — 
ground, which neutralizes the advantages of horse ploughing; and the | GENERAL STEAM CULTIVATION COMPANY 
rapidity of its operation renders the farmer to a great extent independent (Limited) 
of the weather. — : - ; 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your bankers the sum of , being 

Steam Cultivators can be let upon annual repairing leases, at rentals | the deposit of 10s. per share on shares in the above Company, 

yielding a large annual per centage upon their prime cost, without any hereby request that you will allot me that number; and I accept such 
risk. shares, or any lesser number. And I further request that my name 


may be placed on the Register of Shareholders for the shares so allotted. 
And I further agree to sign the Articles of Association when called 
upon to do so. Iam, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


The directors entertain no doubt, from letters which have been sub- 
mitted to them, that £50,000 of machinery will at once be employed, 
at rates so remunerative as to ensure the commercial success of the 





Company. Yael aaa tae Pe 

It is intended to purchase the Company's stock from time to time, as Residence .......sescssseeeeeseseecerennees 
the demand arises. Thus the capital of the Company will always be Profession or Business........ ececesecse 
represented by an absolute and available security. en 
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